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The Forty-Sixth The annual conventions of the American 
Convention Federation of Labor constitute the periods 


when Labor takes an audit of its various 
undertakings and lays its plans for the following twelve-month. Ac- 
cordingly, the work of the Detroit Convention brought within its 
focus the important labor problems of all fields and also those prob- 
lems into which labor problems interpenetrate. Political and social 
problems have attention equally with economic problems. Discus- 
sion was free and unrestricted. Those who had experience to con- 
tribute and those who have given specific subjects special study got 
marked attention. The counsel of labor experts, together with the 
open discussion, gave the convention the characteristics which make it 
an educational agency. There are few institutions of political sci- 
ence or economics which in two weeks offer more educational possi- 
bilities than does the convention of the A. F. of L. 

Realizing that our movement must be educational as well as eco- 
nomic, we must increasingly bring into our convention discussions 
the consideration of how to do things as well as what policy to adopt. 
Development of this type of discussion is foreshadowed in the con- 
vention in discussion of experiences and submission of factual in- 
formation in discussions. The major issues which the convention dis- 
cussed are presented in the following paragraphs. 
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Injunctions Equity, whose function it is to make justice 

sufficiently flexible to meet emergencies, in- 
volves a use of discretion which some judges have perverted into an 
opportunity to do that which they have no right to do. The Execu- 
tive Council reported to the convention draft proposals intended to 
prevent such abuse of authority by federal courts. 

Injunctions should conform to the basic rules of equity courts 
which restrict their scope to protection of property and to prevention 
of wrongs for which no remedy is provided by law. The convention 
discussion evoked a list of injunctions in violation of these funda- 
mentals—injunctions which invaded the jurisdiction of law courts or 
sought to deny union workers necessary activities entirely lawful. 

To remedy these wrongs the convention proposed to limit the juris- 
diction of federal equity courts to exclude personal rights. So far as 
state equity courts are concerned, the situation is not so simple. All 
state legislatures have not that clear right to regulate by legislative 
enactment which our Congress has with regard to all federal courts 
below the Supreme Court. 

By assumption of authority not delegated to them, equity courts 
have exercised legislative powers commanding the doing of things 
that no legislature would venture to impose. When such commands 
have been concerned with industrial relations and labor disputes, 
authority has generally been interposed on behalf of the employing 
interests and in antagonism to the interests of the wage earners. 

Labor does not propose to abolish equity, but only to restore it 
to its legitimate field. Equity is necessary to correct the inflexibili- 
ties of law and to provide a remedy in cases where the delays of 
courts of law would result in injustice. Labor does not enter any 
proposal to interfere with equity courts, but wishes to define more 
sharply the field of equity law and thereby prevent the confusion 
arising when areas are uncharted. 


Political In the political field, the more fundamental 

subjects discussed were the direct primary 
and political lethargy. The convention reaffirmed its advocacy of the 
direct primary. 

Labor recognizes that the attacks on the primary came from re- 
actionary sources. Labor is not satisfied with results under the pri- 
mary but it believes improvements will come through discriminating 
criticism and constructive progress. To repeal primary law and re- 
vert to the convention system would mean to revert to defintely known 
evils of huge proportions. 

The convention reafirmed the Federation’s policy of non-partisan 
political action and instructed the Non-Partisan Campaign Committee 
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to endeavor to secure the cooperation of organized farmers and other 
organized groups in furtherance of constructive measures and policies 
of mutual interest. 


The Five-Day Discussion of the shorter work week inevi- 
Week tably involves consideration of wages, just as 

the five-day work week involves considera- 
tion of production. The convention instructed the Executive Council 
to begin a campaign of education upon the shorter work day and 
the shorter work week. 

The tendency of modern industry to produce goods in larger and 
larger quantities calls for a continuing increase in power to buy on 
the part of the public. When the balance between these two eco- 
nomic forces, the power to produce and the power to buy, is not kept, 
and producing power gains over buying power, the wheels of industry 
must stand still until buying power again catches up. This results in 
unemployment, which in turn makes consuming power still less be- 
cause persons who are not earning have no money with which to buy. 

There is a very great lack of balance today between these two 
factors. Our producing power has gone ahead so fast that it is 
estimated many of our basic industries, if they were to work at full 
capacity, could produce in six months more than is now consumed in 
a year. And many large manufacturing establishments close their 
doors for weeks each year for lack of people to buy their products. 

These and other similar facts indicate that it takes much less time 
to produce goods which we need than it took before the modern 
improvements were introduced. A great deal of this extra time is 
now wasted in unemployment and seasonal slack periods. As one 
way to further the right use of this time the forty-hour work week 
has been suggested. The American Federation of Labor firmly be- 
lieves that introducing the five-day week is a definite step toward an 
adjustment that will distribute the spare time over the whole year 
instead of lumping it in seasonal slumps and unemployment. 

Other benefits of the five-day week are also of economic value 
to industry. With leisure time people develop greater and more dis- 
criminating needs and therefore a greater desire to buy the goods 
that industry is producing. 

The human values of leisure are even greater than its economic 
significance. The extreme specialization of pressent-day industrial 
work, which requires that the worker do one meaningless operation 
thousands of times a day at a high rate of speed, is a severe tax on 
nerves and energy. It gives no chance for creative expression to 
satisfy his intellectual needs. Therefore, he must have a longer 
period to recover his physical energy and to develop his intellectual 
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and spiritual qualities. For this purpose a five-day week is better 
and gives more chance for complete rest and change than a six-day 
week of shorter work days. 

Modern industrial improvements have enormous possibilities of 
good for the worker. Power machinery is continually lifting heavy 
and disagreeable work from his shoulders, and increasing efficiency 
can provide the means to beautify his home at low prices and set him 
free for cultural and intellectual development. Rightly adjusted, 
there is here the potentiality of a better citizenship, with finer intel- 
lectual qualities and higher ideals. It is through the shorter work 
day that the adjustment can be begun. Only by giving men time to 
develop the dynamic qualities of their higher nature can the full pos- 
sibilities of modern industry be realized. 


Organization This is a problem ever present in the minds 

of trade union executives. It falls into three 
categories: the unorganized field, technique, and maintaining mem- 
bership. Each of these phases of the problem came up for considera- 
tion. Considering the field of organization geographically the South 
presents wide areas little organized; women workers as a group are 
practically unorganized; considered dynamically such new industries 
as the automobile, where trades are split up into a number of proc- 
esses, are not organized; considered racially, the work of organiza- 
tion has only just begun among other than white workers. 

The problem of technique is one which requires study and Labor 
expects to develop definite plans after its study of company unions. 
The organization plan adopted for the automobile industry provides 
for Federation leadership in order to secure unity of action. Or- 
ganization of industry for quantity production divides the work into 
shops where a comparatively small number of workers are employed 
and assembling work where workers are employed at jobs that do 
not require the skill of our standard tradesmen. The campaign pre- 
sents technical difficulties because of intermingling of tradesmen, 
skilled and unskilled, employed in these mass production enterprises. 
It is that phase of the technical which the American Federation of 
Labor must consider and solve. 

The labor chatauqua was recommended as a possible method in 
the South. The convention recommended wider use of the special 
organizing literature prepared for the New Jersey campaign to 
organize women wage earners. The convention further requested 
the Executive Council to consider the problem of helping organizers 
to present the cause of Labor in the most effective way. 

The problem of maintaining membership is that of providing co- 
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hesive forces and interests that hold attention. As was brought out 
in convention discussion at various times, meeting places must be at- 
tractive and union meetings must provide something that makes it 
worth the members’ while to attend. Of quite another character were 
proposals for union insurance and service to wage earners in their 
investments. The development of educational undertakings was re- 
peatedly suggested as a method of providing sustained interest in 
the work of the union as well as tying them to the group. The im- 
portance of federated efforts both for cities and states was repeatedly 
stressed and all local unions were urged to affiliate themselves with 
the proper federated bodies and nationals and internationals were 
requested to urge this course upon their local unions. 


Education Labor’s sustained interest in education was re- 

flected in the range of educational subjects 
considered as well as in the time devoted to their discussion. The con- 
vention commended the permanent Committee on Education for its 
work in collecting the data upon which a model compulsory school at- 
tendance bill can be based. The relation between school attendance 
laws and their enforcement, and child labor was emphasized as the 
way to provide more adequate protection for children. Labor feels 
that every child ought to be assured the widest possible educational 
opportunities in the early formative years of his life. The convention 
considered the summary of the child labor situation submitted by the 
Executive Council and urged all state federations of labor and city 
central bodies to continue their efforts to secure ratification of the Fed- 
eral child labor amendment. The Council’s summary is published else- 
where in this issue. 

Organized labor was the major instrumentality in establishing the 
public school system, and it is also assuming its responsibility for con- 
tributing to the maintenance of an impartial synthesized point of view 
in the presentation of social subjects. Texts for the teaching of his- 
tory, civics, sociology ought to interpret society as a composite struc- 
ture, presenting all major institutions including the labor movement. 

Evidence that Labor conceives education to be a continuous process 
is found in consideration of workers’ education enterprises, workers’ 
colleges, summer schools and institutes. Union members were urged 
to develop plans for study identified with the work and interests of the 
union which may be reflected into union meetings both by merging of 
discussion and by individual capacity to render more responsible serv- 
ice. The organization of summer institutes was commended as an op- 
portunity to continue study with recreation. The institutes of the past 
year, railroad, textile and power, were for the purpose of focusing at- 
tention on the problems of a single industry. 
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As texts for studying labor problems and policies the convention 
commended the official magazine and pamphlets of the Federation as 
well as the literature of the unions to which a specific study group may 
belong. For texts in other subjects the publications and recommenda- 
tions of the Workers Education Bureau were commended. 

The Workers Education Bureau was again approved by the con- 
vention as the educational arm of the labor movement. Affiliation to 
the Bureau was urged upon all national and international unions as 
well as subordinate units eligible thereto. As convincing evidence of 
its approval, the convention recommended the adjustment of the per 
capita dues paid to the Bureau, thereby to increase its revenues. 

To provide the machinery through which educational work may be 
furthered the convention recommended the creation in each state fed- 
eration of labor a department of education with a director of educa- 
tion for the state. The continuance of local committees on education 
was endorsed and every city central body was urged to provide such 
permanent committee. 


Public Libraries Among the organizations with which the con- 
vention approved continued cooperation was 

the American Library Association. The American Library Associa- 
tion in October celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. The Association 
has recently published a report on Public Library Service Today. 
This census shows that 56 per cent of our total population live in 
public library service areas. The extension of service to areas yet 
uncovered is largely a rural problem. These facts are evidence of 
educational progress. The library is in a sense a continuation school, 
supplementing the work of public schools. In the now developing 
field of adult education, the library has an independent educational 
responsibility—that of counsel and guidance. The service field is 
developing in proportion as individual life grows in cultural richness. 
The library is a public service institution and hence is concerned to 
know the needs of the public in order that its administrative planning 
shall be well based. It is not good business to invest money in 
libraries unless the investment will bring good returns. The returns 
can be measured only by usage. The expenditures for libraries for 
the past year were $37,094,303. In order that use of library re- 
sources shall be in proportion to this expenditure there must be the 
fewest possible barriers between the books and possible users, and 
books and magazines that supply information that will bring light to 
every-day experiences must be on the shelves. There is need for ad- 
visors from various groups of society among those who constitute the 
executives of the public library. Labor should be one of these 
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groups—a representative of organized labor is the only representa- 
tive that could presume to act in delegate capacity. Supplementing 
such presentation of Labor’s need to those making administrative 
decisions, workers should bring their study and reading problems to 
the librarians. Counsel upon specific problems does much to put 
books to work. 

The first fifty years of the American Library Association have 
necessarily been in the main pre-occupied with expansion of library 
facilities. It is in the expansion of the services of all libraries that 
the American Library Association may expect to make its important 
progress during the coming fifty years. 


Company Unions The fact that certain industries employing 

large numbers of workers are promoting a 
form of industrial organization at variance with trade union princi- 
ples is a situation to which the convention gave thoughtful consider- 
ation. The convention held that real cooperation implies volun- 
tary agreement and that only a voluntary agency provides the con- 
fidence and independence necessary for cooperation. Cooperation 
is sustained by initiative and mutuality. 

Believing that the initial step in its work for the coming year 
should be to provide all unions with the facts as to what company 
unions are and what they do, the convention directed the assembling 
of data. This information will indicate the lines upon which an ag- 
gressive, concentrated and well-directed campaign will be drawn. 
The purpose will be to substitute union-management cooperation for 
employer controlled plans. As this is a big undertaking for which 
special funds are necessary the convention authorized the Executive 
Council to levy a special assessment or contribution upon affliated 
organizations. 

It is obvious that the convention had in mind the complexities of 
both the company union and “open shop” situations, together with 
the strikingly dynamic character of present-day industry. It is the 
opinion of wage earners that there is little difference in the meaning 
of the two terms. Each seeks to accomplish the same purpose—the 
denial of the right of workers to become affiliated with independent 
democratic trade unions as represented by the American Federation 
of Labor. Technical changes in production are reflected methods 
of work and shop organization. As the trade union must fit into the 
changing structure of industry, it is necessary that Labor have a basis 
for planning and control and regular reports giving adequate data 
indicating industrial and union trends. 

The action of the convention on this issue is one of its most sig- 
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nificant decisions. The agencies proposed—research and informa- 
tion—are evidence of the faith Labor has in the educational method 
as well as of the need for workers’ education. Workers’ education, 
as the Federation understands it, grows out of situations and prob- 
lems that arise in the shop or in the home life of the workers. Ex- 
isting facts and information brought to bear upon a problem will 
disclose a way forward. 

Our purpose is to promote the most efficient control in industry by 
maintaining the most intelligent organization of the workers. The 
problem is of mutual concern to management and workers, which we 
hope management also will consider from the approach of facts and 
research. Decisions should be reached at the conference table. La- 
bor hopes that managements will accept this proposal. 


A Challenge Henry Ford recently stated in an authorized 
to Henry Ford interview that quantity production is some- 

thing more than a progressive phase of the 
industrial revolution that represents factory organization with the use 
of mechanical power. 

Mr. Ford’s conception of quantity production is restriction of the 
intellectual part to a limited group in the management office, minute 
subdivision of processes, and repetitive work for the great majority. 
Management gives major consideration to assembling and supplying 
materials so that the worker can fabricate without delays. He has 
offered as justification of the consequences of his methods to crafts- 
manship, high wages, shorter hours, and the workingmen’s automo- 
bile. 

There is so much that is interesting and profoundly significant in 
some of Henry Ford’s methods, that it is doubly regrettable he has 
not given equal consideration to human nature. Because he has taken 
it for granted men are satisfied if they have high wages and a short 
work day he has taken away their right to participate in creative 
work. Because he fails to appreciate the spiritual meaning of crafts- 
manship he finds no place for the trade union movement. 

The trade union is something more than an organization to regu- 
late hours and wages—important as those material things are—it is 
the repository of trade skill and information. 

In an interview written by Mr. Samuel Crowther, Mr. Ford said 
the way to keep boys from vice was to give them work at independ- 
ence wages. In this Mr. Ford indicated one of the purposes of work, 
but he was still evaluating it in material terms. 

Mr. Ford has received such joy out of his own creative activities 
he ought to appreciate what it would mean to others to have a creative 
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quality in each day’s work. If he would turn his genius to the devel- 
opment of production methods that would salvage the intellectual 
power of his men now wasted in purely repetitive work, he would 
initiate an. adventure in production far surpassing all he has thus far 
accomplished. 

The organized labor movement has long said to management, we 
have brains as well as brawn, give us a chance to mobilize the creative 
ability of workers and cooperate with management. We want our 
work to be such that it will enable us to measure our growth day by 
day. This is the challenge of the trade union movement to industry 
and to unorganized workers. Upon its power to help men to higher 
living organized labor rests its case. 

Henry Ford has made his reputation as manager of the Ford plants. 
The challenge of organized labor invites him to become manager of 
men, cooperating with them in a quest for better methods and better 
results. 


Communist Every representative gathering presents op- 
Internationale portunities for influencing opinion that special 
propagandists endeavor to use. As usual, the 


friends of the communist undertakings brought before our conven- 
tion proposals to endorse the communist rule in Russia. 

The convention refused such endorsement basing this decision upon 
communist interference with our labor movement. The Red Inter- 
nationale which is interlocked with the communist group controlling 
Russia, still proclaims and attempts to promote an international cam- 
paign to undermine all governments and trade union movements and 
to substitute therefor communist control. We have seen the evi- 
dences of this activity both within our own country and in the labor 
movements of other countries evidences of the baneful results of 
counsel for revolution instead of earnest consideration of problems 
for the purpose of finding a working adjustment. 

Communist leadership gives aid and comfort to disgruntled indi- 
viduals and self-seekers whose personal ends lead them to oppose ex- 
isting policies. Between the trade union movement which is devoted 
to the building of civilization of tomorrow and those who wish to 
undermine our institutions there can be no compromise. 

Quite aside from whatever conditions may obtain in Russia which 
we regard as fundamentally a domestic problem to be dealt with by 
that nation, Labor wants no relations or dealings with the communists 
because there is something in their creed that makes them unmindful 
of certain standards of ethics and mutual consideration that we call 
good manners. A real breach of courtesy is not a superficial thing. 
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Because we can not employ their methods and because we have con- 
structive work to do. Labor can follow only a policy of non-inter- 
course with communists. As a labor movement we have declared we 
have no concern with domestic problems of Russia, and hence it is 
quite beyond our sphere to send commissions of inquiry to Russia. 


Industrial Health This problem came before the convention in 

connection with consideration of compensa- 
tion legislation, the report of the Executive Council upon a proposal 
for health reports with the cooperation of the United States Public 
Health Service, and the publication of a pamphlet, ‘Sixteen Rules of 
Health.” 

The convention expressed its gratification that the states are in- 
creasingly realizing that occupational diseases should be included in 
compensation legislation. Disease as the result of occupation is just 
as serious a hazard for industrial workers as are industrial accidents. 
The convention declared that occupational diseases should be defined 
in compensation laws as injuries, and compensated as such. 

Whether from accident or disease proximately due to his employ- 
ment, every worker has, as the Executive Council declared in its report, 
a right to compensation for physical injury or disease occasioned in 
the course of production. Every worker who has been injured or dis- 
abled in industry has the additional right to opportunities for rehabili- 
tation in order that he may receive the necessa: y assistance or training 
to enable him to be self-sustaining. 

In addition to these provisions directly affecting health, the Execu- 
tive Council declared workers have a right to certain other standards 
that afiect health indirectly; regularity of employment with freedom 
from avoidable uncertainties of work; a full right to earn of his toil 
an opportunity for his children equal with that of any citizen, a full 
right that every just safeguard shall be afforded him for his physical 
safety, for his health and comfort while at work. 


Epilogue The Detroit Convention marked a high level 
in constructive deliberation. Many and 
varied problems reflecting the full range of human experience came 
before the delegates. While every decision was practically unanimous 
and no point of order was raised against any delegate, agreement on 
decisions did not indicate identity of thinking but was the result of real 
effort to reach a consensus of opinion. 
The delegates were thoroughly conscious of the difficulties involved 
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in consideration of problems and policies presented to the convention. 
Notwithstanding their appreciation of this fact they evaded none and 
met every problem courageously with the determination to find a prac- 
tical solution. Certain of the decisions were not as definitive as some of 
the delegates desired but they represent the most advanced decision 
upon which legislative unity could be reached. Dignity, charity and 
tolerance gave high distinction to discussion and decision. 

Discussion was characterized by high standards of courtesy, of 
thought and expression. The A. F. of L. Convention did not convene 
to make war on industry or on society but to determine how best to 
promote the interests of wage earners in the rapid social and economic 
changes in which we live. The Federation regards the welfare of 
wage earners as interdependent upon the welfare of all other social and 
economic groups. Labor offers its cooperation in working out prob- 
lems and in carrying through plans for the achievement of higher levels 
of excellence for all groups. 








WHY THE CHURCH SYMPATHIZES 
WITH LABOR 
Dr. WortTH M. Tippy 


Executive Secretary, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


EprroriaAL Nore.—For a number of years it has been customary for churches in the 
city in which the American Federation of Labor holds its convention, to ask delegates 
to speak in their pulpits on the Sunday falling within the convention period. Such 


arrangements were made for Detroit prior to the convention. 


The Detroit Y. M. 


C. A. arranged an afternoon meeting which they asked the president of the A. F. 


of L. to address. 
withdrawn. 
which this address was made.—EpirTor. 


ONE of us, I think, would add 
any unnecessary acrimony to 
the incidents of the past week. 

Since the work we have in hand is to 
go straight ahead, we would rather 
unite our efforts towards bridging the 


chasm of misunderstanding and an- 
tagonism which exists rather than 
deepening it; for cooperation, even 
between organizations of capital and 
of labor, is one of the goals we have 
set before us. We try to keep in 
mind that the Church is the spiritual 
shepherd of all and that its law is 
love. But misunderstanding is not 
helped by leaving issues confused. 

This meeting has been called in the 
first place in honor of William Green, 
President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and I may say as a pro- 
test against the indignities to which he 
and the Federation have been sub- 
jected. We think that organized la- 
bor has won its right to the unquali- 
fied recognition and respect of Ameri- 
can communities, and its leaders take 
their place beside the other industrial 
leaders of the Nation. Their voice 
is the articulate voice of Labor in the 
national life. 


In a most summary manner this and many church invitations were 
Later a mass meeting was held in the First Congregational Church, in 


We have also in mind the fact that 
Mr. Green is an eminent layman of 
the Baptist Church, who was honored 
by his own communion by being asked 
to address its national convention last 
May in Washington. We especially 
regret his Detroit experience because 
of this relationship to the church, and 
we recognize that he has shown ad- 
mirable restraint in his utterances un- 
der the trying circumstances of the 
past week. 

In the second place, this meeting is 
a protest, or at least I want to utter 
a protest, against the affront which 
the staff of the Board of Commerce 
has offered to the churches of Detroit, 
the Federal Council of Churches and 
the Departments of Social Service of 
the great communions affiliated with 
the Federal Council. I doubt if the 
executives of the Board realize what 
they have done. They have sought 
to intimidate pastors. In their com- 
munication of September 27 to 
church laymen they have made state- 
ments which are untrue and dishonor- 
able, and which should be repudiated 
by the business men who constitute 
the Board of Commerce. It is in- 
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tolerable that these national officials 
of the churches and of the American 
Federation of Labor should be 
charged with disloyalty to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The result of their interference 
with the work of the Church is a 
great misfortune, not only to the 
churches but to Labor itself, and to 
the public welfare, for religion is vital 
to the life of all. I trust that work- 
ing men throughout the country will 
recognize that what has happened was 
due to the courage and aggressive 
sympathy of the Protestant clergy for 
the spiritual and social aims of Labor. 
The local pastors were thrown into a 
most difficult and impossible situation. 

The independence of the pulpit is 
its most vital possession. It is abso- 
lutely essential to the influence of the 
Church upon public opinion, espe- 


cially in an age which tends to dis- 


count spiritual values. Laymen are, 
or should be, concerned to maintain 
this freedom, even to the point of con- 
troversy on occasion, as we in my own 
church in Cleveland used to do. If 
the men of the churches’ will reso- 
lutely do this as a matter of principle, 
even though at times they differ radi- 
cally with what is said or done by their 
pastors, they will do religion the 
greatest service. I know of no better 
way to secure from pastors a sensitive 
consideration for the rights of the 
pew. 

The churches can not rightfully be 
said to be partisan, but they are mani- 
festly sympathetic to labor. Not only 
the Federal Council, but all but a 
half dozen of its twenty-eight affili- 
ated denominations, have issued 
formal statements affirming Labor’s 
right to collective action through rep- 
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resentatives of their own choosing. 
Their law-making assemblies have 
stood for the eight-hour day, the high- 
est wage that can be paid, one day of 
rest in seven, the prohibition of child 
labor and protection against occupa- 
tional diseases, accident and unem- 
ployment. 

Why is this? My only answer is 
that it is the loyal and inevitable ex- 
pression by the modern church of that 
which led Christ to turn to the multi- 
tudes, and to become the passionate 
advocate of their welfare. That must 
always be the chief duty of the 
Church. The labor movement is the 
self-conscious, organized expression of 
the workers’ struggle for their own 
welfare and for the public welfare. It 
is sometimes compromised by lower 
motives and evil practices, but this is 
true of every organization, even the 
Church. What the workers do for 
themselves is more significant, not only 
to themselves, but also to social wel- 
fare, than what is done for them. It 
is impossible for the Church to de- 
vote itself passionately to the welfare 
of the masses of the people and not 
to have symathetic relations with or- 
ganized labor. In fighting for the 
better life for the masses of the peo- 
ple, the churches find themselves 
touching elbows with Labor, as also 
with social workers and the various 
organizations of women. They have 
become comrades in the struggle for 
human life. The Church has a right 
to expect approval in principle of this 
policy by employers. As a matter of 
fact, instead of fighting necessary 
changes and protective legislation, 
their research and their organization 
should collaborate with Labor and 
the Church. That is the next step, 
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which will sooner or later be taken, 
and which the American Federation 
of Labor is now inviting employers 
to take. 

In arranging for the opening of 
Detroit pulpits to representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor 
who are members of churches or 
Christians in their convictions, the 
Federal Council followed a custom of 
years’ standing. No reference to the 
open shop controversy, or administra- 
tive policies of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, were in mind at the 
time. It is always understood in these 
addresses that speakers will not be 
controversial, but will deal as far as 
possible with the spiritual and social 
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aims of labor, which Labor holds in 
common with the Church. It is a 
good custom which should be con- 
tinued. This is our first friction. In 
Boston, where 65 pulpits were opened 
at the time of our industrial confer- 
ence, we made inquiries as to the re- 
ception of these labor officials by the 
laymen. The reports from business 
men were that the labor speakers 
made good, and that the effect was 
wholesome. 

The Church can not always escape 
controversy without betrayal of its 
trust. When it asserts its independ- 
ence it has the respect even of its 
enemies. Its safety is in its wisdom 
and courage. 


“LOVE NOT THE WORLD” 


“Love not the world”— 
How could I love it, Lord? 
I, who have known the cities 


And the men 


Who walk their dreary streets 


With sightless eyes 


Too dull to look into the why 


Or when. 


“Love not the world” — 
How can I help it, Lord? 
This beauty of the earth new dressed 


In spring, 


The misty green, the apple trees 


In bloom 


And every bird that shows me 


How to sing! 


“Love not the world”— 
But it is perfect, Lord! 
And all its beauty eloquent 


And true. 


I do not covet the designs 


Of men; 


But let me love the wonders 


Made by You. 


ELeanor Custis SHALLCROSS. 





THE CHURCH AND LABOR 


Sermon Delivered at St. Aloysius Church, Detroit, October 10, 1926, 


Rev. Joun A. Ryan, D. D. 


Catholic University, Washington. 


HE question may be raised why 
Tt Church gives the special rec- 

ognition to labor which is implied 
in a special sermon to the delegates to 
the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Undoubtedly some 
persons, including some Catholics, are 
saying that our churches should be 
used only for religious worship and 
for preaching the Gospel. All such 


questions and criticisms are based 
upon fundamental and lamentable ig- 


norance. The Church has the duty 
and the right to teach and expound 
all the principles and precepts of the 
moral law. She must preach charity 
and justice as well as chastity and obe- 
dience. And she must apply the pre- 
cepts of charity and justice to eco- 
nomic conditions as well as to family 
relations and neighborhood relations. 
Buying and selling, borrowing and 
lending, hiring and performing the la- 
bor,—all come within the Church’s 
province as teacher of morals. Wages, 
profits, hours of labor, woman labor 
and child labor, and a hundred other 
industrial conditions and transactions 
present moral aspects. They are 
either right or wrong. It is the func- 
tion of the Church to say when they 
are right and when they are wrong. 

This is a continuous duty of the 
Church. On special occasions such 
as that presented by the meeting of 
hundreds of labor representatives in 
this city it is quite natural and appro- 


priate that the Church should take 
special notice of the fact and utilize 
the opportunity to reassert Catholic 
principles concerning the condition 
and relations of labor. This is pe- 
culiarly fitting in the United States, 
where a very large proportion of la- 
bor professes the Catholic faith and 
where the wage-earning class forms 
a very large proportion of the 
Church’s faithful children. 

To a well-instructed Catholic the 
foregoing statements are truisms. 
They are so obvious that they should 
not need formal re-statement. More- 
over, they have been confirmed and 
emphasized in a solemn way by the 
supreme authority in the Church. In 
his great Encyclical on the Condition 
of Labor, Pope Leo XIII declared 
that he was urged by the responsibil- 
ity of his Apostolic Office to treat the 
question in detail and to set forth the 
principles required by truth and jus- 
tice. In the same document he de- 
clared that no practical solution of the 
labor question will be found apart 
from the intervention of religion and 
the Church. These statements and 
others by Pope Leo and by his succes- 
sors ought to have silenced long ago 
the criticisms of those ill-informed 
Catholics who take it upon themselves 
to assert that the Church has nothing 
to do with questions of labor, or capi- 
tal, or economics. 

One of the most striking features 
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of the Encyclical on Labor is the man- 
ifest sympathy which it expresses with 
the condition and grievances of the 
laboring classes. In the words of 
Cardinal Manning: ‘‘Not since utter- 
ance of those divine words, ‘I have 
compassion on the multitude,’ has any 
voice been heard throughout the world 
pleading for the people with such pro- 
found and loving sympathy as the 
voice of Leo XIII.” At the very be- 
ginning of the Encyclical Pope Leo 
said: ‘Some remedy must be found, 
and quickly found, & the misery and 
wretchedness which press so heavily 
at this moment on the large majority 
of the very poor.” Noting briefly the 
main influences which have made the 
problem so acute, he sums up their 
effects in these statements. ‘‘Work- 
ingmen have been surrendered, all iso- 
lated and helpless, to the hard-heart- 
edness of employers and the greed of 
unchecked competition. . . A 


small number of very rich men have 
been able to lay upon the masses of 
the poor a yoke little better than slav- 


ery itself.” A few pages later on, 
Pope Leo repudiates the theory that 
the Church is concerned only with the 
spiritual welfare of its children. The 
Church, he declares, ‘‘desires that the 
poor should rise above poverty and 
wretchedness and should better their 
condition in life.” <A little later, he 
quotes with approval the statement of 
the greatest of Catholic philosophers 
and theologians, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
to the effect that virtuous conduct is 
impossible without an adequate pro- 
vision of bodily and external goods. 
The Encyclical sets forth a com- 
plete and detailed statement of the 
rights and duties of the working 
classes. ‘They have a right to wages 
which shall be at least sufficient for 
the maintenance of decent family life 
and for provision against the contin- 
gencies of the future. They have a 
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just claim upon the State for special 

rotection and _ special legislation. 

he State should do its utmost to en- 
able the working classes to become 
property owners. The workers have 
a right to Sunday rest and to freedom 
from an excessively long working day. 
Women and children have particular 
rights to protection against kinds and 
conditions of labor which are not suit- 
able to their age and physical powers. 
In general the laborer is endowed with 
human dignity, which may not be out- 
raged with impunity, since God Him- 
self treats it with reverence; there- 
fore: “It is shameful and inhuman to 
treat men like chattels to make money 
by, or to look upon them as so much 
muscle or physical power.” 

On the other hand, the Pope de- 
clares that the laboring classes have 
certain duties as well as rights. They 
must carry out honestly and fairly all 
equitable agreements; never injure the 
property or the person of their em- 
ployer; never commit violence in de- 
fending their interests nor have any- 
thing to do with men of evil princi- 
ples. 

This occasion calls for special no- 
tice of what Pope Leo has to say on 
the subject of labor organizations. 
His treatment of this topic occupies 
fully one-fifth of the entire space of 
the Encyclical. He discusses the sub- 
ject historically, fundamentally, and 
in considerable particularity. He 
praises the ancient guilds and their 
achievements and then proceeds to 
show that to enter private societies 
such as a labor association is a natural 
right which the State not only may 
not disregard but is bound to protect. 
Passing in review the various kinds 
of labor associations and the ends that 
they properly seek, he sums up his dis- 
cussion in this striking sentence: “We 
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may lay down as a general and last- 
ing law that workingmen’s associa- 
tions should be so organized and gov- 
erned as to furnish the best and most 
suitable means for attaining what is 
aimed, that is to say, for helping each 
individual member to better his con- 
dition to the utmost in body, mind and 
property.” A clearer declaration of 
the right of wage-earners to organize 
and to establish the kind of unions that 
will prove most effective for the pro- 
tection of their welfare could scarcely 
be desired. Surely a labor union which 
the employer does not recognize, with 
which he will have no dealings does 
not comply with Pope Leo’s demand 
that the organization should be capa- 
ble of helping each member “to better 
his condition to the utmost in body, 
mind and property.” This declara- 
tion seems to imply rather clearly a 


condemnation of the open shop and 
the so-called “American Plan of Em- 


ployment.” In line with the position 
of Pope Leo on this subject is the dec- 
laration of the American Hierarchy, 
in the Pastoral letter of 1920, that the 
workers have a right “to form and 
maintain the kind of organization that 
is necessary and that will be most ef- 
fectual in securing their welfare.” 
About a year earlier the Bishops’ Pro- 
gram of Social Reconstruction ex- 
pressed the hope “that the right of 
labor to organize and deal with em- 
ployers through chosen representa- 
tives will never again be called in ques- 
tion by any considerable number of 
employers.” 

One of the most forceful and elo- 
quent paragraphs in the great En- 
cyclical describes the concord which 
ought to exist between capital and la- 
bor. Pope Leo denounces the idea 
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that class is naturally hostile to class, 
points out that capital and labor each 
needs the other and commends the 
practice of mutual agreement. Un- 
fortunately, his teaching on this sub- 
ject is not always followed by either 
employer or employee. It has been 
conspicuously diregarded by certain 
agencies in this city during the last 
few weeks, and particularly the last 
few days. The assertion publicly 
made by a certain organization in this 
city that the leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor are “men who 
are admittedly attacking our govern- 
ment,” is not only uncharitable but un- 
just and cruel. Not in this spirit nor 
along this way will be found the path 
to industrial peace. Rather will it be 
found in those arrangements which 
frankly recognize the right of labor 
to form its own kind of organization 
and which enlist the cooperation of 
the organized workers for the benefit 
of employee, employer, and the gen- 
eral public. A conspicuous example 
of such agreements and arrangements 
which are in full harmony with Pope 
Leo’s views, is the union-management 
cooperative plan in force on the Bal- 
timore & Ohio and certain other rail- 
roads. 

All intelligent lovers of their coun- 
try and all believers in the Christian 
principles of society and civilization 
should rejoice that in the United 
States labor is organized according to 
the spirit and the principles of the 
American Federation of Labor. In 
this respect the contrast between most 
of the European countries and the 
United States is striking and pro- 
found. Across the Atlantic the labor 
movement is to a great extent social- 
istic and communistic or in some other 
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way hostile to Christian principles. In 
America the aims and practices of the 
labor movement are for the most part 
in agreement with Christian princi- 
ples. This should be a cause of re- 
joicing, particularly to us Catholics, 
for we realize the great injury that 
has been wrought to the Catholic cause 
by unfriendly labor organizations in 
Europe. We are aware, or ought to 
be aware, of the great advantage en- 
joyed by our Catholic wage-earners in 
having access to the unions that consti- 
tute the American Federation of La- 
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bor. If this great organization does 
not always live up to the high stand- 
ards that we would set for it, let us 
at least be charitable enough to recog- 
nize the difficulties which are responsi- 
ble. And let us be sufficiently just and 
sufficiently generous to recognize the 
incalculable good achieved by the 
Federation in keeping the American 
labor movement free from doctrines 
and influences which are not only sub- 
versive of social and public welfare 
but destructive of the faith and morals 
of our own spiritual children. 


LINES FOR A DRAWING OF OUR LADY 
OF THE NIGHT 


This, could I paint my inward sight, 
This were Our Lady of the Night: 


She bears on her front’s lucency 
The starlight of her purity: 


For as the white rays of that star 
The union of all colors are, 


She sums all virtues that may be 
In her sweet light of purity. 


The mantle which she holds on high 
Is the great mantle of the sky. 


Think, O sick toiler, when the night 
Comes on thee, sad and infinite, 


Think, sometimes, ’tis our own Lady 
Spreads her blue mantle over thee. 


And folds the earth, a wearied thing, 
Beneath its gentle shadowing; 


Then rest a little; and in sleep 
Forget to weep, forget to weep! 





Francis THOMPSON. 














TRADE UNIONISM IN GREAT BRITAIN 


RENNIE SMITH 


Labor Member of Parliament 


HILST the international 

\X/ trade union movement has 
been celebrating its twenty- 

fifth anniversary, the British trade 
union movement has been taking a 
look at itself through the mirror of 
its fifty-eighth annual congress. 
These two events make one a little 
reflective and speculative as to the 
future of trade unionism. There 
was a marked change of temper be- 
tween the congress of this year and 
last. A year ago the trade union 
movement had just emerged out of a 
challenge to the government on the 
issue of a living wage for the work- 
ers of the mining industry. The 
owners had said in July of last year: 
“We want an eight-hour day (plus 
winding time), or a reduction of 
wages, or both things together, as a 
condition of carrying on the industry.” 
To which the miners had replied: 
“The working conditions so far as 
we are concerned, have touched bot- 
tom.” ‘“‘Not a minute on the day, 
not a penny off the pay.” This con- 
flict of wills last year issued in the 
whole trade union movement stand- 
ing behind the miners and threaten- 
ing a general strike. Under those 
circumstances the government settled 
the dispute by allowing a nine months’ 
waiting period for a Royal Commis- 
sion to report, and undertook to pay 
what proved to be the sum of twenty- 
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three million pounds to maintain the 
condition in the industry. 

Last year, therefore, the Trade 
Union Congress was in a hopeful and 
confident mood. It had successfully 
challenged the government and the 
mere fact of the government putting 
taxpayers’ money in the industry and 
appointing a special Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the industry, 
seemed a fairly reliable promise of 
a peaceful settlement of the difficul- 
ties at issue. Congress, last year, 
therefore, looked forward with op- 
timism and took its courage in both 
hands. It was disposed to augment 
the powers of the General Council to 
deal with any national situation which 
might arise. 

This year Congress had to look 
back upon a profoundly different ex- 
perience, and look forward to a very 
different future. For in the interim 
what has been called the General 
Strike has been tried out, for nine 
days, and since then there have been 
twenty weeks of stoppage in the na- 
tion’s basic industry, with an av- 
erage unemployment list throughout 
the whole period, including the min- 
ers, of round about three millions 
every week. All the trade unions in- 
volved in the General Strike have ex- 
hausted their bank accounts. The 
outstanding questions in the mining 
industry, after five months of stand- 
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still, were still unsolved. Hundreds 
of thousands of trade union families 
had only the support of voluntary 
funds between themselves and star- 
vation. In the mining dispute itself 
the government had very largely 
taken over the owners’ policy and the 
prospects of the miners were ob- 
viously growing less happy with 
every weeks’ duration of the dispute. 

Such was the atmosphere under 
which the Trade Union Congress met 
this year, an atmosphere created by 
a struggle more devastating and un- 
productive than any which has chal- 
lenged the movement in the last fifty 
years. Unrestricted discussion would 
of course have revealed more clearly 
the inner minds of the Congress, but 
members had imposed upon them- 
selves a severe restraint of freedom 
by refusing to discuss the General 
Strike and its significance. The gen- 
eral sense of the meeting was that 
this matter must be postponed until 
the miners have returned to work. 
It will be readily understood that this 
theme being forbidden, a large num- 
ber of the delegates of congress felt 
that there was little else left that was 
worth talking about. The temper of 
the Congress, however, was revealed 
quite significantly in two or three 
directions. 

The General Council did not want 
any more powers added to it. Nor 
did the Congress as a whole want to 
confer on them any more powers. 
The general sentiment of the Council 
was: The powers that we have are a 
burden, we thank you. That attitude 
of mind in itself reveals the deep 
cleavage of opinion which the Gen- 
eral Strike has aroused in the trade 
union movement, out of which has 
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emerged the general temper which 
councils: Go slowly, or mark time! 

The second characteristic emerged 
in the relation between the Miners’ 
Federation and the Trade Union 
Congress as a whole. There was, I 
think, an undertone of impatience at 
the lectures delivered to Congress by 
A. J. Cook, the General Secretary of 
the Miners’ Federation, and his col- 
leagues. On the other hand, there 
was the profoundest general sym- 
pathy with the miners and their fam- 
ilies in the unhappy dispute in which 
they are engaged. The miners 
wanted a general compulsory levy on 
all trade unions, and a general em- 
bargo on the movement of coal. The 
railway men and the transport work- 
ers who were primarily involved in 
this appeal replied that to refuse to 
handle coal could not be done with- 
out either wholesale victimisation, or 
a national stoppage. The General 
Strike had eaten up their funds, and 
they were not prepared to face the 
music a second time. On the matter 
of a compulsory levy, it was pointed 
out that again the General Strike had 
exhausted a large part of the ac- 
cumulated funds. There was an 
enormous amount of money being 
contributed both to the local and the 
national funds in a voluntary way by 
trade unionists. To propose a com- 
pulsory levy under these circum- 
stances would only cause resentment 
without adding substantially to the 
money the miners were already re- 
ceiving. 

The third characteristic emerged 
when Tomsky’s telegraphic thesis be- 
came known to the Congress, the im- 
pudence of which was deeply re- 
sented by the Congress. Probably 
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Tomsky was making large allowance 
for the fact of the trade union con- 
tributions which Russia has made to 
the mining dispute. His thesis was 
the same machine-made recitation 
about revolutionary seizure of power 
which presumably every communist 
knows by heart. It was no doubt a 
clever piece of propaganda, but left 
the Congress amused and resentful. 
Nothing that has happened this year 
has done more to alienate sympathy 
from the Anglo-Russian Trade 
Union Movement than this thesis of 
Tomsky. The Congress less than 
ever this year had use for crackers of 
this sort, and what is called in a 
superficial way “the left wing,” was 
conspicuously quiet. In respect of 


this third characteristic, the summing 
up of one of our weekly papers is 
about pat: 


“British trade unionism remains 
firmly evolutionary in its attitude; it 
is anti-capitalist and socialist in prin- 
ciple, but Monsieur Tomsky merely 
makes it laugh.” 

A fourth matter which is an inci- 
dent rather than a characteristic, was 
the delay in the opening of the new 
Trade Union College. This should 
not be read as a decline of interest 
in education among trade unionists. 
It is a consequence of financial em- 
barrassment of the unions. The de- 
lay may be regarded as one of the 
casualties of the General Strike. 

The Congress has been described 
as a reflective one, and indeed it was, 
for Congress had to deal with a situ- 
ation as difficult as any in its history. 
The last twenty weeks have made 
men not disposed to talk, but to think. 
The events of this year are likely to 
shake up the British trade union 
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movement from top to bottom. The 
best thing we can say about the Con- 
gress, is that it may constitute the 
beginning of a new period of trade 
union development. Somebody re- 
marked to me cynically in Geneva 
the other day where I was watch- 
ing Germany enter the League of 
Nations: that the only thing the Brit- 
ish mining dispute had done, was to 
establish the revolution in Poland. I 
do not know enough about the revo- 
lution in Poland to judge whether 
that will afford any working man in 
Britain any satisfaction, but the note 
of cynicism is important. There has 
never been, I think, in my life time 
so impressive a demonstration of the 
failure and the futility of the strike 
and the lockout, whether partial or 
general, for dealing with industrial 
disputes. 

The unspoken thoughts of the 
Trade Union Congress are running 
in two directions. First on questions 
of reorganization, which includes the 
problem of the distribution of power 
and duties as between the General 
Council and other unions; on the 
other hand, a whole series of new 
questions are stirring in the minds 
of trade unionists as to what is the 
best method of achieving the best re- 
sults for wage-earners in the transi- 
tion period from Capitalism to 
Socialism in industry. If I am not 
mistaken, we are likely to hear a 
good deal in Britain about the idea 
of a partnership in industry, which 
will include the representation of 
Labor when it is logically worked 
out, on boards of directors, and on 
the other hand by the investment of 
trade unions with new duties, new 
responsibilities and new opportu- 
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nities in the building up of their 
effective power in industry. It will 
involve on the one hand guarantees 
of better wages and conditions, and 
on the other that willingness to resort 
increasingly to the method of arbi- 
tration up to the point of being pre- 
pared to give up the method of the 
strike and the lockout in their entirety 
as a method of settling industrial 
disputes. In other words there is 
likely to be a very great deal of dis- 
cussion about the “next steps” that 
can be taken by a movement which is 
committed to evolutionary concep- 
tions for the realization of the best 
results for Labor in this transition 
period. We may perhaps look for- 
ward to the building up of a new 
social technique to replace strikes and 
lockouts in the industrial field, while 
Labor is quietly stabilizing its polit- 
ical power in the background. 

Those of us who devote much 
thought and time to the question of 
peace among the nations of the world 
are disposed to advocate the method 
of compulsory all-in arbitration for 
every kind of international dispute. 
The underlying idea is that no nation 
has a right to be judge in its own 
cause. If this is valid as a principle 
of international relations;—and it 
is,—and if it is supported by Socialist 
parties,—and it is,—the logic of it 
has an important bearing upon the 
future of trade unionism. If a na- 
tion cannot be a judge in its own 
cause, the same argument applies to 
the trade union, and to the organi- 
zation of employers. With the 
growth of Labor as a political force, 
it is becoming increasingly a practical 
matter to conceive of arbitration 
boards taking over the work of the 
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lockout and the strike, and this all 
the more because the power of Labor 
politically gives increasing assurance 
of the rough approximation to just 
judgments. 

The British trade union move- 
ment in its socialist thinking, I am 
convinced, will devote itself increas- 
ingly to the working out of detailed 
exercises of this kind which involve 
the substitution of a reasoned com- 
munity judgment for the resort to 
the periodical display of pugnacity in 
the strike and in the lockout. The 
aftermath of the present industrial 
dispute is pitiful to contemplate. 
More than two million families have 
been out of work for twenty weeks. 
A large percentage of them are in 
debt either to the local authorities 
or to local shopkeepers. Their future 
earning capacity is mortgaged in 
some cases for two and three years 
to come. The Trade Union Con- 
gress of 1926 saw its face this year 
in a dark glass indeed. The sense of 
futility and waste in_ industrial 
disputes and the necessity for further 
addition to political power were 
never more deeply impressed and 
realized. 

Let me end on a hopeful note. 
There were never more young men 
as delegates in any preceding Trade 
Union _ aig The left wing is 
not the one that shouts and repeats 
slogans, as everybody knows. The 
left wing is the thinking men and 
women. They were more silent than 
usual this year. My readers will 
understand deeply and with sympathy 
the cause therefor. Their spiritual 
trouble and their thoughtful anxiety 
were easily the best things to be seen 
in this year’s British Trade Union 
Congress. 





THE IDEALS OF LABOR* 


SPENCER MILLER, JR. 


Secretary, Workers Education Bureau of America 


I. The Sacrament of Work 
Upon thy bended knees thank God 


for work, 

Work—once man’s penance, now his 
high reward! 

For work to do and strength to do 


the work, 
We thank Thee, Lord! 


Since outcast Adam toiled to make a 
home 


The primal curse a blessing has be- 
come, 

Man in his toil finds recompense for 
loss; 

A workless world had known no 
Christ nor Cross. 


Some toil for love, and some for sim- 
ple greed, 

Some reap a harvest past their utmost 
need, 

More, in their less find truer hap- 
piness, 

And all, in work, relief from bitter- 
ness. 


A toiler with His hands was God’s 
own Son; 


Like His, to Him be all thy work 


well done. 


* Address made Labor Sunday, September 5, 
1926, in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York City. 


None so forlorn as he that hath no 
work, 

None so abject as he that work doth 
shirk. 


Upon thy bended knees, thank God 
for work! 

In workless days all ills and evils lurk, 

For work to do, and strength to do 
the work, 


We thank Thee, Lord! 


These words of John Oxenham 
are a fitting text for Labor Sunday. 
He recalls for our consideration the 
sanctity of work and the divinity of 
the worker. Work is man’s prayer; 
it is his worship. It is the medium 
through which he grows in response 
to the law of his being. As man in- 
vests his work with the fullness of 
his personality, he impresses upon the 
task itself something of his own 
divinity. Thus work becomes a sacra- 
ment. 

Carlyle said, “All true work is 
sacred; in all true work were it but 
true hand-labor, there is something 
of divineness. Labor wide as the 
earth, has its summit in _ heaven. 
Sweat of the brow and up from that 
to sweat of the brain, sweat of the 
heart which includes all Kepler 
calculations, Newton meditations, all 
sciences, all spoken epics, all acted 
heroisms, martyrdoms—up to that 
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‘agony of bloody sweat’ which all 
men have called divine.” 

What more enduring monuments 
to this spirit of worship in work than 
the cathedrals of the world. How 
many silent prayers of individual 
workingmen engaged in the building 
of this great cathedral as a House 
of Worship have already been 
wrought into the very texture of their 
labor. In such a spirit is all true and 
enduring work done. 

The Carpenter of Nazareth, who 
proclaimed that all men are the Sons 
of God, made toil an expression of 
the divine in man. His teachings, 


which have so profoundly shaped the 
course of Western civilization and 
are the very foundation of the Chris- 
tian Churches, are as well the basis of 
the four great ideals of Labor. 


Foremost among these ideals is the 
ideal of Craftsmanship. Craftsman- 
ship is the expression of the creative 
instinct in man. When Jesus stated 
that man was created “in the image 
and likeness of God,’ he meant that 
man resembled the Creator in his 
ability to bring into being new forms 
from old substances. The finest 
cjaftsmanship represents the highest 
excellence in skill—the achievement 
of the true artist. 

‘ Upon the basis of this craft ideal, 
I:abor has formed its own voluntary 
associations of fellow craftsmen for 
mutual protection and for the larger 
service of the community. Through 
tiese craft associations or unions 
J.abor expresses its belief in the prin- 
ciple of cooperation for all the re- 
lationships of our industrial life. 
Yhrough them Labor cares for its 
sick and needy and aged, as well as 
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provides for the economic well-being 
of its members. 

Today there are organized in these 
voluntary associations of Labor 
throughout the world over 30,000,- 
000 of industrial workers bound 
together by their common craftsman- 
ship for serving the world’s needs. 
They have joined hands, not in ex- 
pectation of great economic rewards, 
but in the hope of being a part of a 
great movement for making this 
world a better place in which to live. 

The second great ideal of Labor is 
that of Brotherhood. It is a part of 
the principle and practice of every 
association of Labor. The name 
Brotherhood is used to describe many 
of these associations. It is the ex- 
pression of the universality of Labor 
itself. “The Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man” which 
Jesus proclaimed has become the very 
corner stone of the Labor Move- 
ment. Since all men are brothers 
irrespective of race, creed, or color, 
Labor has been among the first to 
urge that war be banished from the 
world in the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. 

Labor’s belief in the principles of 
democracy is a corollary of its belief 
in Brotherhood. Democracy recog- 
nizes the uncommon fineness of the 
common man; it conceives of men as 
having souls. This spiritual element 
is the essence of democracy; it is the 
rule of Labor. 

Labor’s belief in the sanctity of 
human personality has made it the 
relentless foe of all forms of oppres- 
sion and human degradation. Its 
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championship of the abolition of child 
labor, of protective legislation for 
women, and of adequate safeguards 
from industrial hazards has been un- 
ceasing. Labor, in a word, has ar- 
rayed its strength against the five 
enemies of mankind—poverty, -igno- 
rance, disease, waste and inhumanity 
that it may achieve social justice for 
all. 

The third great ideal of Labor is 
that of Freedom. To be free to de- 
velop one’s abilities to the highest is 
the goal of every man. But freedom 
does not mean an isolated individ- 
ualism but a social interdependence 
of all who render service. Labor has 
sought a freedom to work in coopera- 
tion with its fellows without let or 
hindrance, and to negotiate col- 
lectively for its common interests. 
Labor has sought freedom to dream, 


to think, and to declare its thoughts 
according to its own conscience. 
The fourth of these great ideals is 


Education. Labor considers educa- 
tion as something more than an affair 
of the mind—something more than 
mere knowledge and training. It 
considers education as a _ spiritual 
activity that is concerned with the 
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development of the whole man in all 
of his manifold relationships. Labor 
early realized that government by the 
people meant education of the people. 
Students of our national history record 
the fact that one hundred years ago 
it was the courageous and far-seeing 
advocacy of free education by Labor 
which was responsible in part for the 
establishment of our great system of 
public education. 

This ideal of universal free educa- 
tion for the children of all the people 
has had a more recent counterpart in 
Labor’s ideal for adult education. 
By making it a continuous creative 
influence throughout life, education 
would become a new regenerative 
force in our society. Thus conceived, 
it is an adventure in social living. 

These then are the ideals of Labor. 
Associated together in Craftsman- 
ship, unified the world over in Broth- 
erhood, vitalized by the soul’s hunger 
for Freedom, Labor has sought the 
full realization of its ideals through 
Education. For Labor seeks in its 
highest moments not a living but a 
life—a life of service for its fellow- 
men through work. 





SOUTHERN ATTITUDES 


RoswELL W. HENNINGER 
North Carolina State College 


HE northern manufacturer has 
known for some time that south- 
ern manufacturing interests have 
awakened to the advantages that sur- 
round them. There is no need to go 
searching for the “Acre of Dia- 
monds.” They have made them- 
selves felt and respected in the busi- 
ness world, even though that respect 
is based upon a business fear. A 
more recent development has made 
the northern worker conscious of the 
presence of the southern worker. 
This consciousness carries with it a re- 
spect set largely in fear of a competi- 
tive labor market. This is only true 
of the worker engaged in those in- 
dustries that conflict with southern 
industries. Those workers engaged 
without these industries view the 
southern worker as a matter of specu- 
lation. He is not of sufficient inter- 
est to cause them to study what the 
southern worker means to them. 
The northern textile workers, par- 
ticularly the cotton workers, are 
chiefly concerned. However, with 
the entrance of silk and artificial silk 
into the southern field, the northern 
textile workers may be due for 
greater or lesser shocks within the 
near future. Advance notice of such 
conditions will be first reflected in 
sales quotas. These quotas will not 
be gained, no matter how carefully 
planned, or present quotas will not be 


maintained, or previously growing 
sales will suddenly stop and just hold 
their own. 

From the brief remarks given, the 
reader may suspect the writer has in 
mind that in many respects a conflict 
of interests exists between the north- 
ern manufacturer and worker as 
against the southern manufacturer 
and worker. Even though certain em- 
ployers and labor leaders like to use 
the argument of “Fraternity of In- 
terest” when talking to “their own,” 
conflict of interest still exists. How- 
ever, it is often through such conflict 
of interests or partial conflicts that 
good arises. 

Many organized labor leaders rec- 
ognize there is a certain amount of 
conflict or, as they state it, “‘something 
wrong,” which is usually summed up 
in the statement that “the southern 
worker is not awake.” Elaborate 
theories for producing the awakening 
of the southern worker are advanced. 
Some of these are sane, as they are 
based on a true appreciation of how 
far the southern worker has ad- 
vanced. The more radical elements 
and many well-meaning free lances 
bring forth plans for a more rapid 
development. Their solutions will 
probably give the employer more 
trouble and the workers less benefit 
than that of the more conservative 
thinker. 
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Is it true that all southern work- 
ers are not awake—that they cannot 
be depended upon to .produce lead- 
ers of their own who will decide ques- 
tions for themselves and teach others 
through association? Is the whole 
awakening process dependent upon 
having,some individual shoulder the 
burden of preacher, teacher, organ- 
izer or what not? Or are other 
forces working with such speed that 
the leader’s (employers, labor, hu- 
manitarians, etc.) paramount job will 
be to direct the released energies in- 
stead of being one of agitation? Are 
these inanimate forces, even though 
animately produced, working harder, 
faster, wider and deeper than direct 
human endeavor? 

These questions are more for treat- 
ment in books than magazine articles. 
However, let us picture the southern 
worker as many see him, but as many 
more refuse to see him, and misun- 
derstanding leads to _ hardships 
greater than those entailed by war. 

The southern worker’s mind is in- 
telligent and is probably working 
faster in an inquiring way than the 
northern worker’s mind. The north- 
ern industrial civilization is older, and 
flows in well-defined channels. The 
worker is born into an environment 
that teaches him how to become a 
part of this civilization or to combat 
it without doing much _ individual 
thinking. The southern worker is ex- 
periencing something comparatively 
new. He must ask himself the why 
of these things that are happening to 
him. There is not an old industrial 
environment that has developed well- 
defined and different sets of indus- 
trial workers’ attitudes, such as is 
handed the northern worker at his 
cradle. The southern workman has 
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his attitudes. These are a cross be- 
tween the agricultural and the indus- 
trial attitudes. Even in the indus- 
trialized cities one may find the agri- 
cultural attitude as a carry-over. 
While not openly shown on the sur- 
face, it appears to be ever present in 
the background of the mind, ready 
to crop out at the most unexpected 
times. 

Are there any evidences that the 
worker is slowly but surely casting 
off the agricultural outlook? What 
are some of the forces helping him to 
do it? 

Factory superintendents and fore- 
men are beginning to think of the 
years they have worked without a va- 
cation. Comparisons are being made 
between their value to the company 
and that of the office force. Very 
few have reached the point of think- 


ing of a vacation for the man at the 


machine. Their minds are still cen- 
tered upon themselves. 

Many machine workers will admit 
that production can be increased, but 
they also ask why do it, if they are 
not to share in added profits in the 
way of shorter hours or more pay. 
Coupled with the idea of more pay is 
a mild resentment of the inflexible 
day-rate method that appears to be 
set simply by supply and demand, with 
no other elements entering therein. 

Parents have a growing desire and 
are making a definite search for jobs 
for their young where earning power 
or social standing will be higher. 
Mothers are probably more out- 
spoken in this respect than are fa- 
thers. 

Workmen possessing greater speed 
or skill complain of the lack of proper 
incentives or the indifference of man- 
agement towards properly recogniz- 
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ing this asset. The day rate to many 
appears as aniron law. Inflexible day 
rates based on supply and demand are 
probably more responsible for the 
southern worker’s lack of skill and 
low production than lack of native 
ability. 

The South Carolina worker won- 
ders why the North Carolina worker 
is higher paid. Georgia workmen 
speculate as to the same season re- 
garding certain sections of Tennessee. 

Boosters of Tennessee visualize 
greater wealth and prosperity because 
of water-power development. Cer- 
tain keen workers see it as a chance 
to get away from the machine and 
become small storekeepers or small 
business men. Others, following the 


boosters’ idea of more and greater 
factories, see it as an increase in the 
number of jobs that will permit more 


home folks to come into town. 

The boll-wevil and poor cotton 
prices are not viewed by the indus- 
trial worker in terms of a harder life 
for the farmer, but as a warning that 
competition for jobs will be increased 
in his factory. He knows that if his 
town or city is on a direct rail or 
road route with the section affected in 
another state, that he will likely suf- 
fer more from such labor competi- 
tion than if more remotely situated. 
The ease with which the job may be 
invaded brings home its lesson of how 
much the skill of many jobs have been 
transferred to the machine. He feels 
a need for protection from this com- 
petition. He has no idea of what 
form it should take, or if he has an 
idea, he can see no reasonable chance 
of making a success of any form of 
protection he may have heard of. 

So on goes the inquiring mind of 
the southern industrial worker. 
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These types of inquiries and thoughts 
are being more crystallized in the city 
worker rather than those of the more 
rural locations. All workers specu- 
late as to causes for unemployment 
and how to protect their job from 
competitors. The significant point is 
not the correctness or incorrectness 
of the inquiries and explanations, but 
that the thoughts have arrived and 
sooner or later must be answered. 
Many people refuse to recognize the 
new birth because much of it does not 
show in open conflict. Adequate cost 
records would show it working in si- 
lence, but nevertheless, real. Other 
people are unwilling to admit the 
awakening because of its failure to 
travel at the high speed they wish to 
see it and again because it manifests 
itself in terms nearest the mind and 
job of the southern worker. 

If these symptoms exist, from what 
do they derive their existence? Good 
roads and the automobile are prob- 
ably the largest factors. These have 
made the real-estate promoter rich, 
changed the limits of towns, made 
better schools possible, and given the 
manufacturer the benefit of wider se- 
lection in location of factory sites, 
etc. These are the more spectacular 
phases of good roads and the automo- 
bile. Along with these goes the 
change taking place in the worker— 
a desire to better his living condi- 
tions—a chance to get away from 
his isolation. The drifter or floater 
(either chronic or by _ necessity) 
learns that a wage-earning class to 
which he belongs exists. The inquir- 
ing one is brought into contact with 
the school that teaches, without or- 
ganized formality, the requirements 
for his release from these condi- 
tions. Roads and autos have in- 
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creased the number of eyes to behold 
and the number of minds to think 
about similar things. It is a one- 
sided education, but it is an educa- 
tion. 

Workers having gone north dur- 
ing the war, but now again in the 
south for reasons of close kinship 
ties, still repeat how workers live on 
similar jobs. The advantages and 
disadvantages are weighed in the 
presence of others. The questions 
asked by many workers are for infor- 
mation, so they may go home and 
speculate over the probability of such 
tings. Most workers soon forget 
about them and cease to speculate, but 
a few remember them. Even the ne- 
gro has carried back his tale. Then 
we find the workers who have had one 
or more members of the family go 
elsewhere. These unfold the world 


before the home fires by letters or 


visits home. These may be spas- 
modic, but either method way gives 
the native a partial history of man’s 
struggle to earn his living. Man- 
made laws can not stop this form of 
teaching evolution. 

The summer and winter tourist 
contributes his bit to the teaching of 
the worker. Those who come and go 
with an air of prosperity bring forth 
the question, ‘How do they do it?” 
Even though part of it may be a 
false air of prosperity, many workers 
have no means of determining the 
facts. ; 

Magazines are coming into the 
hands of mighty few workers, but 
they can be found in the homes of the 
few ambitious ones. The city worker 
is the leader in this respect. It will 
probably be some little time befure 
magazines will find their’way into the 
homes of the rural or semi-rural dis- 
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tricts. The distribution of present 
magazines is largely the result of 
manufacturing organizations trying 
to develop workers’ educational plans 
of their own. 

The partial-payment plan of the 
merchant contributes its share to- 
ward the silent education. On first 
thought, the plan appears to be en- 
tirely in favor of the employer. 
Workers may be tied to the job by 
spending before they earn. It also 
appears to increase the number of 
wants of the workers. Few see that 
it contributes towards their own pov- 
erty. He may go on charging the 
evil to the employer. In final analy- 
sis, the system becomes a partial in- 
centive towards making the worker 
feel his position. Some employers see 
it as an advantage; so do some work- 
ers. In the last analysis it is a blood- 
sucking operation to both and should 
be discouraged. 

The small merchant on the street 
is divided in thought as to whom does 
his business) depend on—the worker 
or the employer. The worker tells 
him he can’t spend because he doesn’t 
earn enough. The employer tells him 
that to pay more means less to spend, 
as it will force his company out of the 
competitive market. Some workers 
see the small merchant with the em- 
ployer,—‘‘what one doesn’t get the 
other will.”” Others see the merchant 
as the worst of the two, or place the 
entire blame on the merchant. 

Present factories enlarging, and 
many new ones locating, apparently 
carry a message to the worker of em- 
ployers’ prosperity. That employers 
may be coming as a result of contin- 
ued lack of profits in the north, and 
seeing unemployment in some of their 
own factories, it is a paradox to ex- 
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plain to themselves. The whole 
procedure pushes the mind of the 
worker into an inquiring state, al- 
though he resists it in the beginning. 
It is true, that large numbers are ap- 
parently indifferent. 

Many outside people are concerned 
about the non-awakening of the south- 
ern worker. What they really mean 
is that the southern industrial field 
has not at present developed a set of 
industrial attitudes in keeping with 
northern workers’ present attitudes. 
But attitudes or viewpoints are devel- 
oping. This development depends 
more upon economic, social, geo- 
graphic and communication factors 
than it does upon the presence of an 
organizer. Unions that exist after 


being defeated; women’s organiza- 
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tions within and without organized 
labor movements all tend to show dif- 
ferent degrees of the development of 
industrial attitudes. Reactionary pol- 
icies and refusal to meet controver- 
sial questions may retard, but they can 
not prevent the development. The 
worker is largely in a state of bewil- 
derment. Whom he will follow will 
depend largely which group produces 
the best sales policies. The goods 
must be sold in the south and many 
southern employers are wrapping and 
packing according to the best sales 
policies of the time—many others are 
not. The employer has the best 
chance if he will take it. The south- 
ern worker remains individualistic 
and has not accepted finally industrial 
and city socialization. 


THE SWIMMER 
By ABIGAIL CRESSON 


Who wades in shallow water and would keep 

Away from places where the tide runs deep, 

He will be safe, but he will never know 

The fierce delights of one who dares to go 

Far out where waves are taller than the ships, 

Where wild, green water makes a wall, then 
slips 

In a half are to crash some rock with thunder; 

Where there are pools to suck a strong man 
under. 

He will be safe; his mouth will not be wry 

With bitter salt; he will not have to try 

His strength with death; I hear the north wind 
shout; 

And bruised and numb, yet am I glad that I 

Am not afraid to live, afraid to die 

I leap the waves and swim yet further out. 
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EMERSON P. SCHMIDT 


University of Wisconsin 


term associated in the public 

mind with trade unions. The 
common citizen of the Republic who 
happens to be opposed to unions of 
workers will put forward this as one 
of his chief and perchance his main 
reason. Should he be a member of 
some uplift or “Better Business” or- 
ganization he will have at his finger 
tips numerous facts to substantiate 
his philosophy of laissez faire. He 
may not be out and out against unions 
but he does not like the closed shop 
because it forces the worker who is 
opposed to unions to join an organ- 
ization in order to earn his bread; 
and the union with the closed shop 
has better control over the supply of 
labor and can enforce its restrictive 
policies better. 

He will point to the frequency of 
strikes with their cessation of output 
as indications of deliberate restric- 
tion. Occasionally violence accom- 
panies these outbursts and property 
is destroyed. The number entering a 
trade is limited outright, as in a few 
unions or by high initiation fees, as 
in others. The apprenticeship sys- 
tem is so severe and exhaustive that 
it keeps many potential workers from 
learning the trade. 

In addition to these general re- 
strictions many more examples may 


_ggimayiones of output is a 


be pointed out. The carpenters’ 
union of Chicago levied a five-dollar 
fine on members who hurried during 
work. In the bricklayers’ union lay- 
ing bricks with both hands was pro- 
hibited; the mortar must be levelled 
only with the trowel. The union may 
refuse to permit the use of newly in- 
vented machinery, as in the case of 
the window glass workers and the 
cigar makers’ unions. In other cases 
the unions have prevented the split- 
ting up of work where a further sub- 
division would actually have in- 
creased output. If the critic is well 
versed in unionism he will be able to 
give many more illustrations. These 
examples may be founded on fact but 
the inferences and conclusions to be 
drawn from them are not such as to 
call for a condemnation of unionism 
as such. All the sympathy of the 
opponent of unionism goes out to the 
consumer (in which group he finds 
himself) and the _ entrepreneur, 
who assume a sort of metaphysical 
importance in his mind. He will not 
be able to convince himself that the 
laborer is, after all, merely doing 
what experience in his recent past 
suggests is his own best policy. So- 
cially, restriction of output is unde- 
sirable; but the laborer has discov- 
ered that speeding and hurrying does 
not increase his wage and merely 
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brings the jobless day nearer. It 
rarely occurs to the opponent of 
unionism that systematic restriction 
of output is practiced only by a mi- 
nority of unions and especially, he 
never seems aware of the fact that 
organized labor is not the only re- 
strictor of output. Yet it is signifi- 
cant that the Federated American 
Engineering Societies in their report 
concluded that over 50 per cent of 
the waste in industry was due to 
management and less than 25 per 
cent was due to labor, the remainder 
being due to outside contacts. 

This seems to indicate that capital 
is the chief restrictor of output. This 
is said not by way of blame but 
merely stated as fact, to be accepted 
upon proper substantiation. Just as 
the worker constantly fears that he 
will work himself out of a job, so the 
capitalist fears a loss of profits and 
his own allotted wages, and in many 
cases the only alternative to restric- 
tion of output is bankruptcy. This 
restriction on the part of business 
takes divers forms. It may be used 
by employers against employees, as 
for example in a lockout; or against 
competitors, as in the case of a cer- 
tain famous automobile which claims 
in its advertisements, “the linings of 
the brakes are die-pressed of a secret 
composition and can not overheat.” 
Or it may take the form of a trust 
among the competitors to conspire 
against the public, as for example 
was the case among furniture manu- 
facturers who jointly raised prices, 
thus being able to make larger profits 
on a decreased output. 

All this may occur within the law 
or only within the “letter”; in cases 
such as specific joint restriction to 
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raise prices it is not only outside the 
spirit of the law, but also outside the 
letter of the law. This is notoriously 
evidenced by the recent fines levied on 
and collected from numerous viola- 
tors of the anti-trust legislation of 
the Republic. 

When labor restricts output the 
result is said to be a rise in the cost 
of the article produced and conse- 
quently a rise in the cost of living. It 
is the purpose of this analysis to 
show that capitalists are engaging on 
every hand in deliberate practices 
with a similar result. These restric- 
tive policies on the part of the 
owners have been called “Capitalist 
Sabotage,” as opposed to ‘“Syndical- 
ist or Union Sabotage.” Whatever 
its form it is a deliberate withdrawal 
of productivity, systematic delay, 
hindrance, restriction and defeat, and 
in many cases a well-planned scheme 
to cut off the supply and make the 
common man pay. When it is under- 
stood that both capital and labor re- 
strict output not because of malicious 
intent but for the sake of self-pro- 
tection, the diagnosis is well under 
way. History is firm in its effort to 
eliminate wastage and lost motion. 
The forces operating to raise the 
standards of l'\ing are beginning to 
turn their attention to this problem, 
and it probably will be only a matter 
of time until a solution is evolved. 


Restrictive Devices 


Many of the restrictive policies 
of capitalists are so common and no- 
torious that the citizenry of the land 
fails to catalog them properly. It 
might be well to list a few of these 
policies in the interests of a clearer 
understanding. Merchants and man- 
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ufacturers continually offer to the 
public a wide variety of articles 
which are not what they are repre- 
sented to be. In fact the law per- 
mits misrepresentation within limits. 
However, this does not make it any 
less in the nature of restriction of 
output or business sabotage. Mer- 
chants will sell an article as “some- 
thing just as good” when they find a 
customer complaining against the 
price of articles previously offered 
for sale. Doctors give “bread pills” 
and other harmless concoctions where 
the symptoms are puzzling; although 
this may be justifiable on psychologi- 
cal grounds, yet their charge for the 
service is not reduced accordingly. 
It is well known that truck farmers 
pack their largest fruits on the top 
layer. The builder uses cheaper ma- 
terials than those demanded in the 
Manufacturers and 


specifications. 
packers have distributed such vast 
quantities of adulterated foods and 
materials of inferior qualities that 
nearly all our states have come to the 


rescue of the consumer. This is done 
by the passage of pure food laws. 
To insure better and more uniform 
protection, Congress passed the Pure 
Food Act in 1906. Recently the 
Wisconsin pure food ‘jaw was upheld 
when a Milwaukee firm was con- 
victed of selling a flavoring com- 
pound, “colored in imitation of the 
genuine color of another substance.” 
Many other convictions, both under 
state and under national law, could be 
cited showing that in this connection 
it is common practice among business 
houses to sell an inferior article at a 
price as high as possible and in this 
way forcing the consumer to spend 
is income in ways less profitable to 
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himself. To the-author there seems 
to be no difference between this de- 
vice of giving the consumer less for 
his money and the device which the 
electrical workers’ unions have used, 
for instance, of allowing each worker 
to install only a limited number of 
outlets per day. 

Regularly we hear of the deliber- 
ate destruction and spoilation of food 
products. During a recent potato 
shortage newspaper reports told of 
many carloads which were shunted to 
railroad sidings and deliberately per- 
mitted to freeze. A group of com- 
mission men bought up vast tracts of 
potatoes still in the fields in the west- 
ern states and never dug them out of 
the ground, knowing the effect of the 
limitation of supply on price. Apples 
were left to decay on the trees in the 
orchards in Washington. Tons of 
foodstuffs have been deliberately left 
in cold storage until rendered useless 
for consumption. To most readers 
the “corner” on eggs in Chicago of a 
few years ago must still be vivid. 

The East India Company several 
hundred years ago annually de- 
stroyed one-half of its spice crop 
knowing that the income from one- 
half the crop would be greater in the 
aggregate than if the whole crop 
were placed on the market. It is said 
that the Brazilian coffee planters de- 
stroy~d tons of coffee. A recent news 
dispatch from London states that 
India is now planning on restricting 
this year’s tea crop. Also that India 
and Ceylon are now united on a re- 
striction policy. Ex-Governor Low- 
den, of Illinois, said to be an au- 
thority on the complaints of the 
farmer, has repeatedly urged his fol- 
lowers to restrict acreage. Secretary 
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of Agriculture Jardine in numerous 
pronouncements has urged a restric- 
tion of output and warned against 
opening up more land. Recently a 
warning was issued to the potato 
growers not to increase their acreage 
in 1926, by a professor of one our 
leading agricultural colleges. We are 
also told that a few years ago after 
a period of low prices the southern 
cotton growers held a meeting and 
jointly agreed to plant less cotton the 
following year. (Each went home 
apparently to do his share to keep the 
agreement, but actually planted more 
cotton than ever, expecting to profit 
by the abstinence of his neighbors.) 
It is also said that the cotton whole- 
salers have at times destroyed vast 
quantities of their product. A farm 
journal of some repute recently dis- 
cussed seriously the advisability of 
destroying half the wheat crop. 


The State Aids Capitalists in Their 
Restrictive Policies 


Legislation limiting the number of 
hours of work and establishing mini- 
mum wages is said to restrict output 


and raise prices. Probably few will 
deny that such legislation is primarily 
directed to preserve health and pre- 
vent exploitation. Capital, on the 
other hand, secures legislation in its 
behalf which in most cases is directed 
not to preserve health but to preserve 
profits and make larger ones pos- 
sible. Witness our oleomargarine 
laws! These laws have been ad- 
mittedly passed to protect the dairy 
interests. Protective tariffs have 
been interpreted by impartial econo- 
mists for centuries as indirect sub- 
sidies to business and can be shown 
to be typical conspiracies in restraint 
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of trade. Ship subsidies are in a simi- 
lar position. The limiting and bur- 
densome specifications in connection 
with the use of the parcels post to 
benefit the express companies is fur- 
ther evidence that governments aid 
business in restricting output by keep. 
ing trade for certain interests. 

There are other ways in which the 
government has aided the restriction 
of output. Recently, when Mr. Ford 
bought a number of ships from the 
United States Shipping Board he had 
to agree not to sell any of the ma- 
chinery when he dismantled the ves- 
sels. Those interested in the market 
price of new machinery were instru- 
mental in having this restrictive 
clause inserted in the contract. 
Again, there seems to have been no 
attempt to keep under cover the fact 
that our government left motor 
trucks, equipment and supplies in 
France after the war was over, since, 
to bring back these productive instru- 
ments would have lowered the output 
of our manufacturing firms. These 
items are picked at random from a 
great many which could be cited. It 
would seem that the government fre- 
quently is deliberatedly conducted 
with a view to protect the vested in- 
terests against the common man. A 
point of interest in this connection is 
the speech given by Judge Gary re- 
cently in which he suggested that a 
representative of the United States 
Department of Justice sit in with the 
committee which fixes the price of 
steel! 


Monopoly and Combinations Among 
Competitors 


The laissez faire policy of the 
eighteenth century has given way to 
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the policy of combination and the de- 
struction of competition largely. The 
Federal Trade Commission has 
shown (perhaps more or less unwit- 
tingly), in a measure, the extent to 
which business in its ordinary con- 
duct restricts output. The American 
Tobacco Company is said to have re- 
fused to sell its products to whole- 
salers who in turn sold to retailers 
at prices showing less than a “legiti- 
mate” rate of profit. A leading con- 
fectionery packing company came in 
for investigation recently and the 
court found that it “blacklisted” cer- 
tain wholesalers and retailers who re- 
fused to follow its price policies. 
The dealers preferred to sell at lower 
prices. Many similar cases could be 
cited. 

A few months ago one of the large 
packers started a number of retail 
meat stores and began to undercut 
the small retailers. The latter jointly 
boycotted the packer and bought 
their meats from other packers. 
Then the packer in question seeing 
the loss of his wholesale trade closed 
up his retail stores in short order. In 
this way the small retailers combined 
to keep the trade for themselves. 
The net result to the consumer is an 
increase in prices; he gets less for 
his money. 

The trade association has be- 
come common in practically all indus- 
tries within the last decade among 
manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers. That these organizations 
act in the interest of boosting prices, 
in many cases, there can be no doubt. 
(However, in all fairness it ought to 
be stated that they may become in- 
struments for lowering costs and 
prices through developing uniform 
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cost and record keeping systems, ex- 
changing trade information, stabiliz- 
ing production and the like.) Many 
of the cases investigated by the gov- 
ernment have been dismissed with a 
warning. There has been difficulty 
in proving that these organizations 
have actually fixed prices. However, 
it is known that where they exist and 
hold regular meetings, a close simi- 
larity of prices among all the mem- 
bers is likely to be found and price 
movements are practically uniform. 
The Federal Supreme Court decided 
recently that the activities of the or- 
ganization of hardwood manufac- 
turers, a typical trade association, 
“were to restrict competition and 
thereby to restrain interstate com- 
merce in the manufacture and sale of 
hardwood lumber by concerted action 
in curtailing production and increas- 
ing prices.” The minority opinion in 
connection with the Federal Trade 
Commission’s investigation into the 
practices of the Chicago Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association held that a 
pool existed whereby the total busi- 
ness was divided among members, 
and fines were levied on violators of 
the rules. The minority also “had 
reason to believe that non-members 
were intimidated and punished in 
price-cutting wars and by malicious 
litigation.” (It is enlightening to 
observe how, of late, the commis- 
sion’s decisions have been on a two to 
three basis as was this one.) 

In one of our middle western 
states a contractor in trying to pur- 
chase lumber as cheaply as possible 
shopped around and upon inquiring 
the prices of the various grades was 
asked where he ordinarily dealt. 
After discovering that he was a regu- 
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lar customer at another lumber yard 
he was influenced to go back to his 
original lumber dealer. He was un- 
able to do any bargaining. Compe- 
tition did not exist. Furthermore, he 
concluded that the banks were in col- 
lusion with the lumber dealers since 
credit was refused him unless he pur- 
chased from his regular dealer. 
Housewives commonly _ purchase 
naphtha to be used in cleaning cloth- 
ing. This practice evidently cut in 
seriously on the incomes of the dry- 
cleaners in one of our large industrial 
centers; the result was the cleaners 
united and secured an agreement 
from the oil dealers not to sell the 
naphtha to housewives. 

Doubtless a thorough investigation 
would reveal that restriction, price 
fixing, hindrance and defeat, taking 
divers forms, is much more wide- 
spread than is commonly supposed. 
The net result in nearly all cases is 
that the consumer gets less for his 
money. 

There is a final method by means 
of which the capitalists restrict out- 
put that probably surpass in signifi- 
cance all others combined, to-wit, re- 
fusing to operate their plants except 
where a satisfactory profit is in sight. 
This is closely a counterpart of the 
restrictive actions of the unions of 
workers. Business is conducted for 
a sum of money. A profitable mar- 
ket is the first condition of prosperity 
and in most industries this can be 
kept only by restriction of output. 
Overproduction means production in 
excess of what the market can absorb 
at a sufficiently profitable price. Busi- 
ness men conduct the production sys- 
tem for their own use. The most 
significant fact about our current eco- 
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nomic system is that we have scarcely 
an industry in the country which can 
operate 300 days in the year at full 
capacity. Most of them cannot op- 
erate profitably at more than 200 
days. A vast capital structure has 
been built up. Stupendous scientific 
achievements have been attained and 
a tremendous expenditure for educa- 
tion is being made. But in the past 
generation there have not been gains 
in human welfare at all comparable 
with the growth in industrial equip- 
ment and man’s power over nature. 
Several studies into the cost of living 
and wage scales demonstrate that 
real wages have not increased mate- 
rially since 1900. More than four 
out of five men at the age of 65 are 
not self-supporting, according to sta- 
tistics gathered by the American 
Bankers’ Association. The fact that 
our business interests fail to use the 
industrial capacity available even 
though low living standards and pov- 
erty exist, forces us to call this re- 
striction of output. 

Periodically our industrial system is 
thrown out of gear, which, being in- 
terpreted, means that those in charge 
have decided to restrict production 
for a time. The capitalist restricts 
output simply because the market will 
not carry off the product at a satis- 
factory profit. Behold the Spectacle! 
Millions of idle men and women who 
are eager to work and hungry; many 
more millions who want the multi- 
farious products which the capitalist 
system has made possible, products 
which the idle workers could produce 
out of the surplus raw materials 
through the use of vast quantities of 
idle machines. Materials, machines, 
money, men—all in superabundance 
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—yet no way of setting the wheels 
going. ‘This periodical idleness of 
labor, management, and investment 
and this restriction of output seems 
to be an indispensable part of the 
ordinary conduct of business. Ex- 
treme privation of the workers will 
not set the house in order until a rea- 
sonable profit is in sight. All this is 
said not in indignant condemnation 
of the business practitioners but by 
way of explanation. Business men 
are not in a position to manage as 
they like—they face either of two al- 
ternatives: profits or bankruptcy. 
Paradoxical as it seems, they are 
more assured of sustained profits and 
less likely to fall into bankruptcy by 
halting their economic activity for a 
time. Because the entrepreneur is 


not responsible for this recurrent 
maladjustment, does not make it any 


less a case of restriction of output. 
In fact, there can be no doubt that 
this is the greatest source of output 
restriction in current economic so- 
ciety. This is coming to be called 
the economic problem. The restric- 
tion of output practiced by labor is a 
direct outgrowth of it and is of minor 
significance in comparison. 

Are we equal to the problem? A 
part of this deliberate idleness and 
sabotage is of a malicious nature and 
as long as profits are to be gained 
through it (such as destroying one- 
half of the fruit crop or permitting 
potatoes to freeze), it will probably 
be continued. 
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Restricting output due to labor 
withdrawing efficiency and capital 
closing down plant can be diminished 
and eliminated only through giving 
security. If the worker were assured 
of steady work and regular income 
he would have no rules requiring the 
restriction of output. If capital were 
assured of a steady market no restric- 
tion policy would be evolved, prob- 
ably. This accounts in part for the 
widespread movement toward mo- 
nopoly in current times. Monopoly 
can probably prevent over-expansion 
and periodic idleness of plant and 
man power. It is a question whether 
this gain would outweigh the danger 
of inertia with regard to technical im- 
provements, artificial price control 
and labor exploitation which may 
characterize monopoly. Our history 
of the last forty-five years adequately 
reveals that under monopoly there is 
a clear tendency toward the exploita- 
tion of the consumer and the laborer. 
Before we could safely abolish our 
anti-trust legislation other means of 
protection would need to be evolved. 
It is possible to conceive that as la- 
bor unions grow in strength and ex- 
perience they will become sufficiently 
powerful to protect themselves; per- 
haps minimum wage and maximum 
hour legislation would be necessary. 
If monopolies existed in the clothing 
and food industries, for example, it 
might be necessary to fix prices and 
limit profits as is done in many public 
utilities already. 
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ROTHERHOOD Conditions.— 
Well-nigh proverbially one thinks 
of the Pullman porter as happy 

and contented, smiling and jaunty; his 
esprit d’corps is at once catching. One 
little imagines that his big heart is 
twitching with a deadly uneasiness 
and fear which arises chiefly from 
economic uncertainty and insecurity. 

Few passengers whose every whim 
is carefully catered to and ofttimes 
anticipated by the untiring men of the 
whisk broom and the white coat, real- 
ize that these men get a wage to 
begin with of only $72.50 a month, 
and whose maximum is $104. And 
unlike other railroad workers, they 
operate on a mileage basis of 11,000 
a month or a little over 330 hours. 

Overtime is seldom possible under 
such conditions. On a number of 
runs throughout the country prepara- 
tory time from one to five hours and 
more are exacted from porters with- 
out pay. Preparatory time means, 
making ready a car and receiving 
passengers until the train leaves. 
Wages-time only begins upon the de- 
parture of train. 

It is seldom realized that though a 
porter is supposed to have three 
hours’ sleep-time, he has no assurance 
of ever sleeping one hour at a time 
without interruption by a call to duty, 
in the form of a geographical guide, 


a valet or wet-nurse, etc. He is the 
guardian of the lives, the honor and 
the property of the car, and, accord- 
ing to the records of the Pullman 
Company, a very good one. While 


he is supposed to get three hours’ 
sleep, it is merely a supposition con- 
trary to fact; for to fail to answer a 
bell may mean a suspension of fifteen 
days on the street, and, of course, 
without pay. 

Tips.—But what about the Tips— 


fat (?) tips the porter receives? 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago, per- 
haps, a porter received some sizable 
tins. But, according to the old men, 
“them days have gone forever.” 

Good size tips were indispensable 
then since wages were low, that is, 
much lower than the present low 
wage. Today, the average porter’s 
tips run around twenty to twenty-five 
dollars a month; exceptional runs, 
more, some, less. Withal the total 
income, including wages and tips, is 
far below a wage sufficient to main- 
tain a family according to a decent 
American standard of living. 

But besides tips being uncertain, 
inadequate and irregular, they are 
morally and spiritually indefensible, 
un-American and _ undemocratic. 
Moreover, the system of rewarding 
labor with charity—demoralizes and 
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compromises the manhood of the 
wage earners. 

In fact, the public is not tipping the 
porter. It is tipping the Pullman 
Company which made a net income, 
according to its fiscal report, July 1, 
1925, of seventeen million dollars. 
The company has relied upon the pub- 
lic to pay part of the wages of the 
porter in tips. The Pullman Com- 
pany’s reports, according to the Wall 
Street Journal, show that in eleven 
months ending June, 1926, it has a 
revenue of $74,654,133 as against 
$68,735,392 for the same period in 
1925. The net income is $10,143,- 


500, against $8,347,636, the corre- 
sponding period last year. Evidently 
from the reports of the company, it 
is fully able to pay a living wage and 
still annually cut a lucious mellon. 
Efforts of the Porters to Organ- 


ize-—To the end of improving the 
foregoing conditions, Pullman porters 
have made three or four attempts at 
organization. Each succeeding ef- 
fort created a deeper consciousness 
among the porters of the need for an 
organization of, by and for them- 
selves. The last attempt was made 
during the war. It was aided consid- 
erably by the favorable attitude of 
the government toward organized 
labor. Still it failed largely because 
the leaders attempted to remain in 
the service while organizing the men, 
and they were intimidated by the com- 
pany. 

From the beginning of attempts of 
the porters to organize, the company 
began planning a company union. The 
first organization was a benevolent 
edition of the company union, if that’s 
possible. It is known as the Pullman 
Porters’ Benefit Association. For $26 
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it gives a porter death and sick bene- 
fits. Should a porter leave the serv- 
ice, his dues are increased fifty (50) 
per cent, although his risk is consid- 
erably less since he no longer is on 
the road. The increase in dues is cal- 
culated to discourage a porter from 
supposedly risking his job by joining 
a union, the vices of which are amply 
magnified by Pullman agents. 

The Pullman Porters’ Benefit As- 
sociation is the breeding grounds of 
porter-instructors and ‘“‘welfare work- 
ers.” A whispering campaign has 
pretty effectively established the idea 
among the porters that if they want 
to “get in right’’ with the company 
they had better join the Pullman Por- 
ters’ Benefit Association which is nom- 
inally a porters’ organization, but ac- 
tually a company’s proposition, since 
all expenditures by the Pullman Por- 
ters’ Benefit Association are subject 
to supervision by the treasurer of the 
Pullman Company. It’s an old but 
true adage that “he who pays the 
fiddler calls the tune.” And in order 
securely to fasten the yoke of benevo- 
lent feudalism upon the necks of the 
porters, the company has adroitly 
thrown a sop to the Negroes’ race 
pride by taking $10,000 of their own 
money in the Pullman Porters’ Bene- 
fit Association and depositing same 
in a Negro bank in Chicago. The 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
which was formed August 25, in New 
York City, is successfully exposing 
this organization as the benevolent 
wing of the company union, sugar- 
coated the employee representation 
plan. 

Company Union.—This was per- 
haps one of the most firmly intrenched 
company unions in the country. It 
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has been fully and sympathetically 
tested by the men. They innocently 
accepted it as a declaration of justice 
by the Pullman Company for the por- 
ters and maids, unable to realize that 
an organization which is handed 
down by the boss to wage earners is 
for the benefit of the boss and not 
the wage earners. 

But happily the jagged edges of the 
rocks of experience have disillusioned 
the porters. They have come to real- 
ize that under the plan, Pullman por- 
ters have no rights which the Pull- 
man Company is bound to respect; 
that the local grievance committee, 
the body of original jurisdiction, fails 
adequately and fairly to adjust griev- 
ances; that the zone general commit- 
tee, the appellate body, is appellate 
only in name; that the Industrial Re- 
lations Board, the body of final re- 
sort, or the Supreme Court, derisively 
termed by the porters the “graveyard 
of their grievances” is a beautiful 
rainbow of no possible benefit to the 
men. It is interesting to note in this 
connection, that as fly-paper to the 
unsuspecting porter, this committee 
has been recently ornamented with 
one lone, helpless porter. On the lo- 
cal and zone general committees, the 
porters have an equal number of rep- 
resentatives with management, which, 
of course, makes no special difference 
so far as the protection of the rights 
of the porters is concerned. 

Up to the summer of 1925, the ac- 
cumulated sins of the company union 
had borne heavily on the porters and 
maids. The men began to feel that 
no union at all was better than the 
company union. They had been giv- 
ing expression to a series of blind out- 
cries, the ineffectiveness of which was 
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tending to demoralize their spirits, to 
destroy all hope. But the intermittent 
victimization of a strong man here 
and there kept alive the fires of un- 
rest, out of which the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters was formed. 
The main attack has been leveled 
against the company union which has 
been misrepresenting the porters and 
maids since its inception, some six or 
more years ago. In an order to in- 
duce contentment among the porters 
for the company union, they are 
honey-fuggled by the company with 
field days, quartets, bands, etc. For 
many years these superficial pallia- 
tives successfully chloroformed the 
porters into a false sense of security. 
Brutal necessity, however, awoke 
them to an intelligent sense of their 
condition and the need of an organi- 
zation of, by and for the porters and 
maids lawfully to fight satisfactorily 
and constructively to adjust their 
grievances with the company. 
Porters’ Attitude. — When the 
Brotherhood first began it was ap- 
parently ignored. Few ever dreamed 
that it would grow; certainly not the 
Pullman Company. Many of the 
older men were favorable but scepti- 
cal as well as afraid. They took the 
position: “If it succeeds, we are with 
it; if it doesn’t, we are agin’ it.” 
After the movement has steadily 
made progress over a period of sev- 
eral months, the older men, in com- 
mon parlance, began to “loosen up,” 
until today the union can boast of 
having 90 per cent or more of the 
oldest and most responsible and stable 
porters in the service. One of the 
policies which won their confidence 
was the secrecy of membership under 
which the organization was projected 
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and maintained. While a few porters 
have been discharged for union activi- 
ties, under the blanket cause of un- 
satisfactory service, since the com- 
pany was naturally too clever to state 
the real reason for the discharge, the 
Pullman Company could not swear in 
a court of law and produce the evi- 
dence to show that it knows that a 
single porter in the service is a mem- 
ber of the union, unless the porter had 
supplied such information himself. 
Such was not the case with former at- 
tempts at organization, since the or- 
ganizers attempted to remain in the 
service while they were forming the 
union. The younger men show little 
or no fear, though a few show little 
concern. 

Opposition. —In beginning the 
movement, opposition was expected 
both from the Pullman Company and 
from some of the leaders of the Ne- 
groes, because of ignorance on the 
one hand, or corruption on the other. 
The most prominent leader of the op- 
position was Perry W. Howard, 
Special Assistant to the United States 
Attorney General. He debated the 
writer in Chicago, during the early 
stages of the movement, on the right, 
necessity and value of the Pullman 
porters organizing. The leading 
negro papers, such as the Chicago 
Defender, the Chicago Whip and the 
St. Louis Argus, pretended that they 
were opposing the movement because 
of the alleged intention of the writer 
to put the union into the American 
Federation of Labor, although they 
had been formerly fighting the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor on the 
grounds that it discriminated against 
negro workers joining trade unions. 
Of course, this was merely a smoke 
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screen. The real reasons were more 
subtle and questionable. They simply 
sought to capitalize the distrust which 
various unfavorable work and wage 
conditions to black workers had natu- 
rally built up in them against their 
white brothers. 

Many of the Negro clergy, too, al- 
lied themselves with the Pullman in- 
terests. 

Huge, elaborate, expensive confer- 
ences and banquets for Negro leaders 
have been planned and paid for by 
the Pullman agents; letters condemn- 
ing the union have been signed, if not 
written, by welfare workers and Pull- 
man porter-instructors; thousands of 
Negro papers, attacking the brother- 
hood, have been bought and given 
away to the porters in the offices of 
the Pullman Company. And as a 
threat to the men, should they join 
the union, Filipinos were dressed up 
and put on some of the club cars in 
utter and flagrant violation of the 
seniority rights of Negro porters who 
had given their best years in the 
service. 

But every form of opposition has 
merely served to fire the men with 
stronger determination to carry on. 

Spies.—In addition to other forms 
of opposition, the company has organ- 
ized and let loose on the movement a 
swarm of stool-pigeons, spies and 
confidence men, white and _ black. 
Their policy has been to pose as 
strong union men with a view to dis- 
covering who the strong brotherhood 
men are in order that they might 
frame them for discharge. Several 
men have been victimized as a result 
of the operation of the Pullman spy 
system. But the spirit of the men 
surges high, undaunted. 
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Eighteen Cents More a Day.— 
Perhaps, the blow which was sup- 
posed to do the trick in wrecking the 
union was the wage increase of eight 
per cent, granted at a wage confer- 
ence held February, 1926, between 
the company union and the Pullman 
Company. Propaganda was broad- 
cast throughout the country that 
the Pullman Company had given the 
porters and maids a million dollars 
increase, but which, upon analysis, 
simmered down to only eighteen cents 
a day. But, instead of discouraging 
the organization, it convinced the men 
that the organization got this in- 
crease, that it will get more, that it 
is their only hope. In this wage con- 
ference, for the first time in this his- 
tory of the Pullman Company’s Com- 
pany Union, two of its own delegates 
refused to sign the agreement and 


four signed under protest, indicating 
that the men had begun to see the 
light of truth, that their salvation lies 
in their own hands. 

Progress of the Brotherhood.— 
The movement to organize the Pull- 
man porters has gone promisingly for- 


ward for many reasons. It has met 
with widespread cooperation from 
the American Federation of Labor 
in various cities and the standard rail- 
road unions. Practically all of the 
conventions of powerful national 
Negro organizations held during this 
year have adopted resolutions en- 
dorsing the brotherhood. This in- 
cludes such movements as the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the National 
Federation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs, the leaders of the National 
Urban League, the Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine and Knight Templars, 
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the Knights of Pythians, the Elks, the 
Lott Carey Baptist Convention, etc. 
Practically all of the opponents mo- 
bilized by the Pullman Company 
have become quiescent, probably due 
to the fact that the company is not 
paying for very much opposition now, 
realizing that it is ineffective in hold- 
ing back the rising tide of organiza- 
tion. The company, however, has not 
lessened its determination to maintain 
the company union as against the por- 
ters’ union. 

What it Means to Black and White 
Wage Earners —The movement to 
organize the Pullman porters is the 
most successful serious effort to or- 
ganize a large industry of Negro 
wage earners yet made. Its signifi- 
cance to organized labor and the Ne- 
groes generally is much bigger than 
the benefits that will come to the Pull- 
man porters and maids. The move- 
ment bids fair to awaken and stimu- 
late the spirit of organization among 
Negro wage earners in every indus- 
try in the country. It will serve as 
a most effective agency in breaking 
down the superstition among white 
workers and the public that the Ne- 
gro workers are unorganizable. It 
will do much to eliminate the stigma 
of the scab from the name of the 
Negro wage earner. It will help to 
break down the barriers of race dis- 
crimination to Negro wage earners. 
It will tend to introduce sanity and 
reason and justice and vision into the 
relations between the races in Amer- 
ica. This social achievement will be 
all the more manifest should the 
handling of this new instrument of 
power be characterized by sobriety 
and common sense, understanding 
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and an unselfish devotion to decent, 
fair-dealing and creative efficiency. 

Aims of the Brotherhood.—The 
brotherhood is a service organization 
as well as an organization to protect 
and advance the interests of its mem- 
bers. Its policy is to develop and em- 
ploy the initiative, intelligence, and a 
sense of responsibility with a view to 
maintaining helpful and constructive 
cooperation with the Pullman Com- 
pany. It realizes that when a group 
of wage earners accumulate power 
through unity, they must expect also 
to assume responsibilities, duties and 
obligations to the Pullman Company 
and the great public as well as to en- 
joy privileges and right; that its aim 
is not merely to fight to raise wages, 
but also to study, understand and ap- 
preciate the industry of which they 
are a part, in order that they might 
make it bigger and better. 

The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters will also fulfill the high mis- 
sion of creating out of the Pullman 
porters better men and more useful 
citizens; to develop a higher measure 
of independence and manhood; to ap- 
preciate the dignity and social worth 
of service; to recognize the common 
aim and brotherhood of wage earners 
regardless of race, creed, color, sex 
or nationality. 
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To this end, it is the writer’s wish 
that the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters will take its logical and natu- 
ral place in the not distant future in 
the American Federation of Labor 
and play a constructive réle in the 
broad stream of American labor that 
they may not only help themselves, 
but all Negro workers in particular 
and the labor movement in general. 
For it may be that the Negro workers 
have a distinct spiritual contribution 
to make to the American labor move- 
ment. More than any other group of 
wage earners they have drunk deep of 
the bitter dregs of economic exploita- 
tion; more than any other group of 
wage earners, they have borne the 
poignant pain of social misery. Only 
they, of all American wage earners, 
work without the vote to insure and 
protect their civil status. Longer than 
any other group of wage earners, 
they have sat in the silent shadows 
singing songs of sorrow. Thus it may 
be that out of the tragic depths of 
their sufferings they may bring forth 
a new, vital, stirring message for in- 
dustrial peace with justice which will 
enrich, ennoble and inspire the life of 
labor, thereby advancing the cause of 
humanity. 





“THE A. F. OF L. AND THE I. F. T. U.” 


Jou. SASSENBACH 


Secretary of the International Federation of Trade Unions 


N September 19 the Inter- 
national Trade Union Move- 
ment celebrated the twenty- 

fifth anniversary of its founding, for 
it was in 1901, on the occasion of a 
Scandinavian trade union congress, 
that the body now known throughout 
the whole world as the International 
Federation of Trade Unions first 
came into existence. For this occa- 
sion the writer of the present article 


has published on behalf of the Fed- 
eration a pamphlet on the develop- 
ment of the international trade union 
movement during the last twenty-five 


years. In the course of compiling 
that work, he came across various 
documents showing the relations be- 
tween the American Federation of 
Labor, and the International Secre- 
tariat of the National Trade Union 
Centres (now the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions) on the 
other, and it is from these documents 
that the present sketch is compiled. 

The first suggestion towards pre- 
paring the way for cooperation was 
made by Legien, the International 
Secretary, at the Fourth Interna- 
tional Conference held at Amsterdam 
in 1905. He stated that the Amer- 
ican Federation had been invited to 
the conference, but had declined the 
invitation, in the first place, because 


the conference consisted of secre 
taries and not of elected representa- 
tives, and in the second place, on ac- 
count of the expense. Mr. Gompers, 
who signed the letter, made the sug- 
gestion that the dates for future in- 
ternational conferences should be so 
arranged that the American dele- 
gates who were sent every year to the 
British Trades Union Congress could 
also take part in these conferences 
without any considerable waste of 
time. 

In accordance with this suggestion 
the following conference, which took 
place at Christiania in 1907, was held 
in September. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, however, sent no 
representative to it, and Legien 
therefore remarked that he thought 
the A. F. of L. wanted to avoid co- 
operation with the trade unions of 
other countries and that it would be 
useless to make further efforts to per- 
suade them to do so. His view was, 
however, opposed, and it was re- 
solved to acquaint the American 
trade unions with the results of the 
conference, and to send them a report 
later of the proceedings. This reso- 
lution having been duly transmitted 
to the American Federation of La- 
bor, Mr. Gompers replied that the 
conference was mistaken; it had been 
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due merely to a misunderstanding 
that no representative had been sent 
to the conference; they fully intended 
to appoint a delegate to the next. 

At the Sixth International Con- 
ference, therefore, which was held at 
Paris in 1909, Mr. Gompers himself 
was present as U. S. A. representa- 
tive, having just concluded a research 
tour through Europe. The confer- 
ence devoted a good deal of its time 
to the discussion of relations with 
the American national centre. The 
general impression was that Mr. 
Gompers had come to take part in 
the conference as a delegate, and to 
declare the affiliation of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; and the 
mistake was perhaps natural, since 
the A. F. of L. had sent in proposals 
for discussion. Mr. Gompers, how- 
ever, explained that he was merely 
a fraternal delegate, and had no in- 
structions to make any binding decla- 
rations in the name of his organiza- 
tion. If an assurance were given that 
the Americans would be allowed to 
manage their own affairs themselves, 
he felt convinced that affiliation of 
the American trade unions would fol- 
low; but the proposals which he had 
sent in to Legien had merely been in- 
tended as suggestions. Mr. Gompers’ 
remarks naturally caused some dis- 
appointment, but events proved that 
the American affiliation was only 
postponed. 

At the Seventh Conference, which 
was held at Budapest in 1911, the 
American Federation of Labor was 
already an affiliated organization, the 
American delegate being Mr. Dun- 
can, who came into somewhat sharp 
collision with Foster, representative 


of the I. W. W. This latter organ- 
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ization had proposed to affiliate with 
the International Secretariat, but had 
had to be rejected for formal rea- 
sons, since only one national centre 
from each country could be affiliated. 
It was on this occasion that a long dis- 
cussion took place on the Civic Fed- 
eration. Duncan also brought a 
pressing invitation from the A. F. of 
L. that the next conference, to be 
held in 1915, should take place in San 
Francisco, simultaneously with the 
opening of the Panama Canal. 

The invitation gave rise to some 
embarrassment, for the delegates had 
no opportunity of consulting their 
national centres and could not dis- 
pense with the sanction of the latter 
before undertaking so costly a jour- 
ney. Legien, however, remarked 
that, although at first sight it seemed 
impracticable to hold their confer- 
ence in the United States, they ought 
to consider whether it was not ad- 
visable to discuss the question fully, 
for the sake of good relations with 
the American trade unions; if ex- 
penses were shared all around, it 
would be possible for the smaller 
countries also to send delegates to 
the United States. But they could 
not accept the invitation forthwith; 
the matter would have to be referred 
to the next conference, and they could 
then see whether it was possible to 
hold the succeeding conference in the 
United States. This was the decision 
eventually arrived at. 

The Eighth International Confer- 
ence, the last before the war, was 
held at Ziirich in 1913, and Mr. 
Perkins represented the A. F. of L. 
This conference decided to accept 
the invitation of the A. F. of L., and 
to hold the next conference at San 
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Francisco in 1915, the expenses to be 
pooled among the various national 
centres. Unfortunately the outbreak 
of war prevented the holding of this 
conference. 

There is further evidence of the 
importance attached by Mr. Gom- 
pers to the holding of this confer- 
ence in the United States in a letter 
written by him on September 30, 
1914, to Legien, the International 
Secretary. Mr. Gompers described 
conditions in the United States, and 
the concern he felt with regard to 
the war, and went on to say: 

“You know that for several years 
I have been most anxious that the 
meeting of the International Secre- 
tariat should be held in the United 
States, and finally succeeded in hav- 
ing the invitation accepted and the 
decision reached to hold the next 
meeting in San Francisco in 1915. 
We were anxious that the representa- 
tives of the labor movements of the 
various countries might come to 
America and see a convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
operation, and to judge of the work 
from their own immediate observa- 
tion. I was anxious that they should 
see and study on the ground the 
American labor movement in the va- 
rious localities that they would visit; 
that they would see us as we are and 
study our industry and our workers 
and our movement, and all that we 
have done and are trying to do, also 
that they would have the opportunity 
of witnessing the Panama Exposition 
at San Francisco. And all these 
hopes which would have done so 
much for the better understanding of 
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our movement and for the solidifica- 
tion of the knowledge, feeling and 
sentiment are gone by the board. 

“Yes, I can understand that even 
should the war be at an end before 
1915, the active men in the labor 
movement will be required in their 
own home countries to help build up 
what has been so ruthlessly set back 
or set aside in the labor movement. 
But I do entertain the hope that the 
war may end at an early date, and 
that some compensation may come to 
the great masses of the people for the 
burdens that have been borne and the 
sacrifices that have been made. 

“May I express the hope that thor- 
ough recuperation may soon come 
after the close of the war, helpful, 
beneficial recuperation, and with it 
the reviving growth and extension of 
the people, and that with it we may 
soon have determined that the Inter- 
national Congress shall be held, and 
held in the United States of America 
at a point which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor may suggest. In sad- 
ness, and yet in hope for the best, I 
send fraternal greetings to you and 
your fellow friends and trade union- 
ists of Germany.” 

The active part taken by the 
American Federation of Labor at 
the conference and congress held at 
Amsterdam in 1919 is too well known 
to need further description here. It 
is also well known that at that time 
the affiliation of the A. F. of L. with 
the I. F. T. U. appeared to be cer- 
tain. Unfortunately we have not yet 
realized our desire that the Ameri- 
can and European labor movements 
might be united. 

















THE GERMAN FOREMEN’S UNION 


Dr. CRONER, BERLIN 


HE German Foremen’s Union 

looks back upon a history of 

forty years, a period of a truly 
marvellous development. Within 
five years of its creation in 1884 its 
membership was 2,000 and had 
grown to 50,000 in 1910. Today 
the Union counts about 140,000 or- 
ganized foremen. The growth of 
the organization reflects the devel- 
opment of German industry. For, 
as the units of production grew in size 
and the processes in complexity and 
variety so grew the need of a group 
of men capable of directing and su- 
pervising the work. Such a group 
of foremen could assume responsi- 
bility for the difficult tasks of the 
highly developed industrial pro- 
cedure because of their practical ex- 
perience and thorough knowledge of 
productive processes. 

No other country has developed as 
much as Germany the peculiar posi- 
tion and activities of the foreman. 
The foreman is an employee, not a 
worker; receives a salary, not wages. 
His relationship to the employer is 
that of a contract-relationship, legally 
regulated and dissolvable only at six 
weeks’ notice at the end of the 
quarter. Employees’ insurance se- 


cures for him the protection against 
old age and inability to work and 
provides for the care of dependents in 
case of his death. 


In the produc- 
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tive process itself his functions are 
those of direction, supervision and 
counsel. As head foreman he is 
usually the manager of a section of 
the concern. Under him work a 
number of foremen whose task con- 
sists in supervising and directing a cer- 
tain number of workers in this same 
section of the enterprise. Quite often 
the head foreman is in charge of the 
technical managemcnt of the whole 
concern. In these cases he directly 
replaces the technical director. And 
it is to be remembered that in the 
person of the head foreman as well 
as of foremen we are dealing with 
people of practical experience who 
have themselves executed for a long 
time the tasks which they now super- 
vise. They possess therefore an un- 
surpassable knowledge of the proce- 
dure and the practical necessities re- 
lating to a particular process of pro- 
duction. Thanks to such a union of 
practical experience and of a special 
aptitude for direction and supervision 
of the work, the German foreman 
has become the backbone of German 
industry. 

But the tremendous growth of the 
German Foremen’s Union (Deut- 
scher Werkmeister Verbund) can 
not be explained on that basis alone. 
Capitalism grew; the organization 
of economic enterprises developed 
newer and stronger forms as con- 
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centration progressed. As these 
changes became effective the foreman 
was bound to realize more and more 
that advance to an independent self- 
sufficient position in economic life had 
become forever impossible for him. 
The fate of the common laborer— 
lifelong work in a dependent posi- 
tion—came to be shared by all 
German labor, even by the most 
highly paid employees. Now it was 
no longer a question of fighting 
single handed and with all means and 
might for the attainment of an inde- 
pendent position. The vital issue 
was the joining of forces with all the 
brothers-in-trade in a union of de- 
fense against the attacks of the em- 
ployer. New means of power re- 
siding in the trade organization were 
thus acquired and could be used for 
the betterment of the economic po- 
sition of the foremen as a group. 
The old motto of the Foremen’s 
Union, “Each for All, and All for 
Each,” grew out of the recognition 
that the individual is without defense 
unless he unites with his fellow 
workers for the common battle. 

In this spirit the German Fore- 
men’s Union has grown, and at 
present a glance at its activities per- 
mits us to say that the Union does 
everything to master its great task as 
the protective and defensive organi- 
zation of the foremen’s trade. 

The headquarters of the union are 
located in Dusseldorf, in one of the 
great industrial and commercial towns 
on the Rhine. The Foremen’s House 
overlooks the banks of the Rhine; 
this is the seat of the main adminis- 
tration. Four divisions of the main 
administrative body—the divisions 
dealing with social-political issues, 
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economic problems, with mining and 
with employees—are located in Ber- 
lin. Thanks to these branches, the 
German Foremen’s Union maintains 
direct and personal contact with the 
national ministries, with the legis- 
lative bodies, and with the centrals 
of other trade federations. Through 
the heads of these four Berlin divis- 
ions the union is able to participate in 
the activities of the General Free 
Federation of Employees (Allge- 
meiner freie Angestelltenbund). 
The editorial office of the organ 
of the German Foremen’s Union is 
equally located in Dusseldorf. The 


German Foremen’s Journal has suc- 
ceeded in creating for itself a reputa- 
tion far beyond the circle of its own 
membership because of its interesting 
and valuable content and 
merous supplements. 


its nu- 
The political 
parties represented in the ranks of the 
union and governmental authorities 
follow with attention the criticisms 
and suggestions put forth by the 
Journal. 

The recruiting of membership is 
the special task of a close-knit or- 
ganization with branches for the dis- 
trict and local unions. The German 
Foremen’s Union groups today 14 
larger and 62 smaller districts, 1,650 
local organizations and over 40 bu- 
reaus for the transaction of business. 

The union has done model work 
in the field of insurance and assist- 
ance. Its members receive benefits 
in case of unemployment, strikes or 
lockouts. Help is extended through 
the taking over by the union of the 
legal protection of its members in 
order to defend claims against em- 
ployers or bring them before the 
courts of social insurance. The 
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Union pays benefits in cases of inca- 
pacity to work and helps the family 
in case of the death of the provider, 
as well as in special cases of need. 
Inflation, of course, caused a consid- 
erable shrinkage in the funds of the 
German Foremen’s Union. In spite 
of these losses the following sums 
were paid two years after the period 
of rapid devaluation in Germany: 


Paid in 1925 
Marks 
1. Unemployment and strike benefits... 759,000 
2. Assistance for needy and legal pro- 
tection 
3. Death benefits (paid to family of 
deceased ) 
+. Benefits paid to those permanently 
injured 156,000 


1,488,000 


The amounts of benefits paid so 
soon after the castastrophe show the 
vitality of the organization and con- 


stitute in themselves the best eulogy 
of the leadership of the Union and of 
the faithfulness and willingness to 
sacrifice on the part of its members. 

For the protection and care of its 
members four additional funds have 
been created. The death, fire and 
sick benefits and the savings bank 
are trade union institutions main- 
tained through the contributions of 
voluntary members. They suffered 
heavy capital losses through the period 
of inflation. During 1923 the pay- 
ment of death benefits had to be 
stopped entirely, and the funds of 
the savings bank decreased ten-fold 
because of the collapse of the money 
standard. At present, after inde- 
fatigable work, the four institutions 
are reestablished and are again 
serving the membership to the full of 
their capacity. 

The recreation home of 


the 
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German Foremen’s Union, Hohen- 
eck, represents the newest achieve- 
ment of the Union. It is intended 
to enable the union members and their 
families to spend cheap but satisfac- 
tory vacations in the German Mittel- 
gebirge. The steady flow of guests 
in the winter as well as in the summer 
time proves that in acquiring the vaca- 
tion home the Union has gratified a 
real desire on the part of its members. 

In describing the activities of the 
German Foremen’s Union in behalf 
of its members only the most im- 
portant ones can find mention here. 

The three years following the final 
conquest of inflation in Germany 
were characterized by the most ruth- 
less attacks on the part of the em- 
ployers upon the standard of living 
and the victories of employees and 
laborers. The German employers 
tried to bring about the reconstruc- 
tion of the country on the basis of 
the sacrifices of the working popula- 
tion. Their attacks were directed 
not only against working hours and 
wages; they fought against the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining and de- 
manded a radical reduction of the 
social insurance in force. 

In the fight against this unsocial 
and shortsighted attitude of the so- 
called “leaders of economic life” the 
German Foremen’s Union _ has 
always occupied a prominent place. 
The general attack upon the principle 
of collective bargaining has, at the 
present moment, been warded off 
completely. Toward the end of 1925 
our Union was partner to about six 
hundred collective contracts. And 
in the future it will continue to use 
all the power of the organization and 
all the means of educating its 
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members in order to prevent the 
weakening of the principle of the 
collective agreement concerning work- 
ing conditions. 

During the last year the fights 
concerning working hours was mainly 
a struggle against the prolonging of 
working time. The entrepreneur 
demands that the eight-hour day dis- 
appear and that in its place be re- 
established the right to limitless ex- 
ploitation of human labor power. 
And since the legal regulations of 
labor questions are susceptible of an 
extraordinary number of interpreta- 
tions the employer can substantiate 
his arguments with the help of these 
very laws. Our attacks had there- 
fore to be directed both against the 
employer and the labor regulations. 
At last the combined efforts of the 
German Foremen’s Union and of 


other workers’ and employees’ unions 
have been rewarded by the promise 
of renewed legislation on the sub- 


ject of labor hours. And again, 
thanks to the unanimous resistance 
offered by the unions, the employers 
fell far short of carrying out their 
plans. During the next few months 
the German employees and workers 
will try to reconquer fully the lost 
ground. 

Recent events on the German labor 
market have shown the brutality of 
the employers. They have used the 
economic crisis to rid themselves of 
militant trade unionists. The merits 
of a particular worker held no place 
in their considerations; for the sake 
of reconstructing their enterprises 
they put even the fathers of families 
on the street. Their unsocial atti- 
tude became particularly clear in the 
case of foremen. Men who had 
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served one and the same enterprise 
for thirty, even forty years, were 
discharged without compensation. 
No more talk of the community of 
interests of the foreman and the em- 
ployer; at last it became clear, even 
to those possessed of little penetra- 
tion, that the only hope of defending 
their interests lay in the united front 
of labor. 

Today unemployment weighs 
heavily upon the foremen. Within 
its ranks the German Foremen’s 
Union has close to ten thousand un- 
employed. These men have become 
a means of pressure in the hands of 
the employer who attempts to de- 
flate the labor conditions of those still 
employed. The German Foremen’s 
Union worked assiduously for the per- 
fection of the state unemployment in- 
surance for unemployed foremen, for 
it was of greatest importance to keep 
the benefits on such a level that the 
unemployed workers would not be 
driven to become wage-depressing fac- 
tors. In this fight for sufficient unem- 
ployment insurance the Union has 
stood in the foremost ranks. A great 
part of the ameliorations with regard 
to the law and the insurance rates 
can be credited to its indefatigable 
work. 

The German foremen have finally 
and fully recognized the activities of 
the German Foremen’s Union. No 
better proof of that could be brought 
forth than the fact that, in spite of all 
misery, of the progressive decrease 
of salaries and the inevitable losses 
due to the period of inflation, 70 
per cent of all foremen are today or- 
ganized in the German Foremen’s 
Union. Under the leadership of its 
president, Herrmann Buschmann, our 
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union has been able to retain the con- 
fidence of the German foremen. The 
growth of membership shows that 
the adoption of the labor point of 
view, emphasizing the solidarity of 
all labor and employees, was a happy 
and correct one. The new program 
has succeeded in drawing into the or- 
ganization the skeptic and the indif- 
ferent. 

At present the German Foremen’s 
Union is one of the firmest supporters 
of the General Free Federation of 
Employees (Afa-Bund), the na- 
tional organization of all employees. 
This in itself is an expression of the 
idea of solidarity which lives in the 
Union. The German Foremen’s 
Union has its representative in the 
administrative council of the federa- 
tion; Buschmann himself is one of the 


officers, and the heads of the Berlin 
branches of the German Foremen’s 
Union are active on the committees 


of the Afa-federation. Organization 
gives here expression to the idea of 
solidarity; in common with the large 
unions of commercial employees, 
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technicians, ship engineers, bank em- 
ployees, actors, etc., the problems of 
the employees as a group are consid- 
ered. In common, too, the policies 
with regard to publicity and proce- 
dure with legislative bodies are de- 
cided upon. Thus the Afa-federation 
makes it possible to throw the weight 
of the employees as a whole into the 
scales of the balance when important 
questions are under consideration. 

A few weeks ago the German Fore- 
men’s Union had its convention in 
Bremen. The debates at that mo- 
ment showed how firmly built and 
how closely united our organization 
stands today. The German foremen 
have created for themselves a 
weapon in the form of their union 
which defends them against misery 
and suffering and which knows how 
to fight when fighting becomes neces- 
sary in order to protect the men who 
put their trust in it against attacks 
upon their rights and dignity. Led 
by the idea of solidarity the German 
Foremen’s Union fights for the free- 
dom of labor true to its motto: 


“All For Each and Each For All.” 





CHILD LABOR 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL TO THE DETROIT 
CONVENTION 


OR over a century the United 

States has been passing child 

labor laws, and yet the 1920 
census showed that over one million 
children between ten and fifteen, or 
one child in every twelve, are now at 
work in this country. The laws have 
undoubtedly done much good, for 
this is a smaller number than was re- 
ported by any other census. But the 
fact that the problem is still so far 
from solved shows that our methods 
have not been equal to the situation. 
This is partly because the laws have 
not covered the whole country 
equally, partly because people gener- 
ally have not understood the problem 
or studied it in a scientific way. 

To prohibit child labor does not 
mean to prevent children from doing 
any work. It means only to prevent 
them from doing the wrong kind of 
work. A century and a half ago, 
before the beginning of machine 
production, no one thought of child 
labor as harmful. By working with 
their parents at farm work or at home 
industries like spinning or weaving, 
children learned the trades that were 
to fit them for life. But now our 
system of manufacturing and industry 
has taken much of the educational 
value out of children’s work. The 
sort of work they do makes heavy de- 
mands upon their energy when they 


need it most to build strength for the 
future, cuts short their playtime, 
keeps them out of school and exposes 
them to conditions which often injure 
their health for the rest of their lives, 
or lead to moral degeneration. 

Child labor, therefore, should be 
thought of as a problem in child wel- 
fare. It is a problem of keeping 


children from the wrong kind of 
work; and also of giving them the 
right work to do, work in schools and 


in trade training, and when they are 
old enough to work that will develop 
their abilities and give a chance for 
advancement. 


Present Child Labor Conditions 


Facts about child labor are to be 
had from the census and from inves- 
tigations in various industries. The 
census shows that, of all our working 
children between ten and fifteen years 
of age, six per cent are farm laborers; 
fifty-three per cent are workers on 
home farms (a problem in education 
only) ; seventeen per cent are in manu- 
facturing; textiles, 54,600; iron and 
steel, 12,900; clothing, 11,700; 
furniture, 10,500; shoes, 7,500; 
building, 7,400. 

Other occupations: 
mercial and clerical work, 
trades, domestic service. 


Stores, com- 
street 
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In agriculture, the largest number 
are in the southeast. 

In manufacture, in northeast and 
north-central sections, and the south- 


east. 


Largest numbers states: 


by 


Georgia, 89,000; Alabama, 84,000; 
Texas, 81,000; Mississippi, 70,000; 
South Carolina, 64,000; North Caro- 
lina, 62,000; Pennsylvania, 56,000; 
New York, 50,000. 


Agriculture 


Beet and Vegetable Growing in 
Colorado, 1924—The children do ex- 
hausting work in hot sun, hoeing, 
weeding, pulling vegetables; six hun- 
dred and fifty children were found 
working in three counties; twenty-four 
per cent were nine years old, or under. 

Hours—Average nine and one-half 
a day, ten in beets. 

Migratory Workers — Seventeen 
per cent of children were of families 
brought to the fields by commercial 
enterprises and working under con- 
tract. These children worked longer 
hours. Families lived in crowded and 
unsanitary shacks provided by com- 
panies. Received average of $554 per 
family for seven or eight months’ 
work of parents and four or five chil- 
dren. 

Schools—Three-fifths of all chil- 
dren and nine-tenths of migratory chil- 
dren missed school for work; nearly 
fifty per cent of all children and eighty 
per cent of migratory children re- 
tarded. 

Chief Needs—Better school en- 
forcement for home farm workers; 
special control of industrialized agri- 
culture. 


Manufacturing 


Textile Mills in Georgia, 1922— 
Thirty-nine mills investigated. All but 
seven violate state law. 

Four hundred and_ seventy-eight 
children working, twelve per cent un- 
der fourteen years old. 

Hours—Ninety-two per 
worked over ten hours a day. 


cent 


Pay—Thirty-six per cent earned 
less than $6 a week. 

Only one-third of the children had 
employment certificates and half of 
these were illegally issued. 

Chief Problems—State laws allow 
long hours, school systems are inade- 
quate, enforcement systems poor. 
The new Georgia law does not solve 
any of these problems. 


Industrial Home Work 


Three Rhode Island Cities, 19 18— 
The children card snaps, string tags, 
link beads, finish lace, underwear, etc. 
Often work in bad sanitary conditions, 
poor light, and where there is disease. 

Two thousand three hundred 
thirty-eight children worked; three 
and one-half per cent of all children; 
eighty-six per cent under fourteen, 
nearly one-half under eleven; four per 
cent under six. 

Pay—Children about five cents an 
hour. Average family, eleven cents 
per hour. 

School—Twenty-eight per cent re- 
tarded. 

Only seventeen per cent worked be- 
cause of family need. Many because 
it kept children out of mischief. 

Chief Needs—Special legislation, 
better school enforcement, education 
of parents. 





Street Trades 


Newsboys in Yonkers, 1920, and 
Troy, N. Y., 1923—Hours—4 to 8 
p. m. 

Pay—Boys under twelve earned $2 
a week; over twelve, $6.50. 

School—Y onkers, thirty-nine per 
cent retarded; only ten per cent en- 
tirely satisfactory. Troy, fifty per 
cent retarded. 

Health—Twenty-six per cent under 
normal. 

{ndependence and bad moral in- 
fluence of street life lead to truancy 
and delinquency. Newsboys in Dal- 
las, Texas, had two and a half times 
as many delinquents as other children. 

Only one-seventh worked because 
of family need, many because they 
had nothing better to do in spare 
time. 

Chief Needs—Special legislation; 
control by permit and badge system; 
sports and other interests at school to 
occupy spare time. 


Remedies 


A. Education of Public Opinion 
Especially parents, teachers, em- 
ployers, legislators. 

B. Ratification of Child Labor Agree- 

ment. 
To enable Congress to pass Fed- 
eral legislation. 

C. State Laws. 

Standards 


a. Child labor law—minimum 
standards. 


1. Minimum age of sixteen in 
all gainful occupations. 

2. Eight-hour day, forty-four- 
hour week minimum. 
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3- No night work between 7 
p. m. and 6 a. m. 

4. Eighth grade school re- 
quirement. 

5. Work in dangerous or un- 
healthy occupations prohib- 
ited to all minors. 

6. Examination by public 
health physician to prove 
physical fitness. 

b. Compulsory school laws. 
The Education Committee 
is working out a program 
for this. 

Enforcement 

a. Employment Certificates. 

1. Requirement of: Proof of 
age, complete school record, 
certificate of physical fit- 
ness, promise of job. 

2. Certificate to be issued by 
properly qualified officials. 

3. State supervision of issuing 
officers. 

4. Standard forms for em- 





ployment certificates. 


. Factory inspection. 


. Number of inspectors suf- 


ficient for semi-annual in- 
spections and special inspec- 
tions when necessary. 


. Inspections to require: Em- 


ployment certificate for each 
child under eighteen, no 
children in dangerous work, 
satisfactory health condi- 
tions in all work. 


Compulsory school enforce- 
ment. 


The Education Committee 
is working on this. 
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D. Other Measures. . Revision of school program 


a. Vocational education, guid- so that every child may be 
ance and placement. given training best suited to 


1. Courses in trade training in his tastes and abilities. 


the sch ools. . School counsellors for all 
2. State junior employment bu- children 


reaus to secure work giving 
training and chance for ad- - Other helpful legislation. 


vancement. , , 
. Supervision of children af- ° State aid for dependent chil- 
dren in their own homes. 


ter they are at work. 

Adapting the schools to the . Double or treble compensa- 
children’s needs. tion laws for illegally em- 

Sports and other interests ployed minors when _in- 

to occupy spare time. jured. 


A PLEADING 
ELIsaBETH KUSKULIS 


“So little is the happiness I crave, 
I ask not wealth nor fame nor travel in far 
lands, 
But only this: to feel a child’s moist lips upon 
my breast; 
A cot where love and peace attend the frugal 
meal; 
The opportunity to work; 
A friend who understands me; 
To see the sun and stars above my head; 
The soft brown earth responsive to my feet. 
It is so little that I ask, dear Lord, 
Surely this little Thou wilt not deny!” 


And gently came the answer: “Nay, 

Thou hast not suffered unto thine awakening 
When so lightly thou canst say: ‘tis little, 
And include the bounds of heaven.” 











THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


J. P. WARBASSE 
Chairman, The Cooperative League of the United States 


Part I 


selves produced the things they 
used. 

Now things are no longer made by 
the people who use them. Produc- 
tion and distribution are in other 
hands. 

With this change has come a 
change of purpose from that of serv- 
ice to profits. The question once 
was: How well will this thing I am 
producing serve me and my family? 
Now it has become: How much 
money can I make out of the person 
who buys the thing I am making? 

The profit motive has taken the 
place of the service motive. 

The business of life no longer con- 
sists in directly getting the things 
one needs to make life sweet, but in 
getting the money with which to buy 
them. Money has been elevated into 
the place of useful things. 

As a result of the change in the 
motive of industry two things have 
happened to the worker. He has lost 
control of his job; the control is in 
the hands of the owners of the ma- 
chinery. And he has lost control of 
the price he must pay for what he 
consumes; the control is in the hands 
of the traders. 

Trade unionism was invented to 
help him get back some control over 


N*« very long ago people them- 


his job. But alone it fails to solve 
his problem. Early in its develop- 
ment the workers began to see that 
it was not the amount of money in the 
pay envelope that constituted the real 
wages, but what that money would 
buy. After all, it was his interest 
as a consumer that concerned the 
worker most. 

The workers ask for-more pay. 
The employer has always protested 
against paying more. But he need 
not be so fussy. He does not pay the 
increase. He adds it to the price of 
the commodity and passes it along. 
The consumer pays it. And since 
most of the consumers are working 
people, the workers pay their own in- 
crease of wages. 

The workers have always known 
this. And they have thought much 
about it. Eighty years ago, in Roch- 
dale, England, a group of poor flan- 
nel weavers discussed this problem. 
They approached it from the stand- 
point of their own sad economic 
needs. How could they make their 
poor wages go further? How could 
they get better access to the necessi- 
ties of life? How could they be still 
more economical? How could they 
cut out from their costs of living all 
of these profits that went to other 
people for doing things for them in 
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handling goods on their way from 
their source to their own poor selves? 
If all of those profits could be elimi- 
nated, if all of those people who were 
handling goods on their way to the 
consumer could be gotten rid of, then 
business would be carried on directly 
for service, and wages would go 
further. 

The Rochdale Pioneers worked 
out a method of business which is 
now called the cooperative method. 
They knew they could not afford to 
hire servants at home, but they real- 
ized that they were employing serv- 
ants to supply their needs. They 
decided first to get along without em- 
ploying a private merchant to buy 
things at the wholesalers for them. 
They would buy things from the 
wholesaler themselves. They would 
do the private merchant’s job. 

Out of their thinking, and talking, 
and experience, they worked out a 
plan of operation. A cooperative 
society should observe three princi- 
ples: (1) Each member should have 
one vote, no matter how much stock 
he owned. That would give demo- 
cratic control. Everybody would 
have an equal voice. (2) Invested 
capital, if it received pay, should be 
given a fixed and moderate rate of 
interest. This meant that a cooper- 
ative society could not be used for 
speculative investment. (3) Surplus 
savings (“profits”) which arise from 
the difference between the net cost 
and the net distributing price, should 
be given back to the members in pro- 
portion to their patronage. This 
meant that no profits should be made 
out of the members; the business 
should be carried on for service; 


profit should be abolished. 
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Twenty-eight of these poor weav- 
ers founded a society to carry out 
these ideas. They saved up six cents 
a week until in the course of a year 
and a half each had accumulated the 
sum of five dollars. With their total 
of $140 they went into business, and 
undertook the ambitious enterprise 
of reforming the economic system of 
the world. They called themselves 
the Rochdale Society of Equitable 
Pioneers. They opened their store 
on Toad Lane in 1844. England 
laughed at them. The professors of 
economics said their plan was im- 
practical, because business had to be 
run for profits. 

That was a little over eighty years 
ago. It is too soon. to estimate the 
importance of their little store. But 
for their own purposes, they suc- 
ceeded. They saved themselves the 
retailer’s profit. They got full weight 
and measure. They protected them- 
selves from adulteration. They 
learned how to keep accounts and to 
carry on business for themselves. 
They learned the importance of loy- 
alty and neighborly responsibility. 
They lived better. Their wages 
went further. And they had dreams. 

A year later their society had in- 
creased to eighty members and they 
had $900 paid-up capital. Each ap- 
plicant for membership was required 
to agree to take four shares at $5 
each and pay a deposit on them of 
not less than six cents a share. There- 
after he was to allow all interest on 
his capital and all surplus savings, 
accumulating from his purchases, to 
remain with the society until he had 
an amount to his credit equal to the 
price of the shares he had bought. 
Thus with the payment of twenty- 
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four cents the member entered into 
an agreement to make himself worth 
at least $20 by simply patronizing the 
Society’s store. 

When this Rochdale Society cele- 
brated its golden jubilee in 1894, its 
28 members had increased to 12,000 
members; its $140 capital had in- 
creased to $2,000,000; it was doing 
a yearly business of over $1,500,000; 
and its yearly surplus savings (‘‘prof- 
its’) amounted to $300,000. 

The dream of the Pioneers came 
true. The idea spread. In 1863 
there were so many cooperative so- 
cieties, and their buying power was 
so large, that they federated and 
formed the  English-Cooperative 
Wholesale Society. Then they saved 
the wholesalers’ profit and were 
learning big business. In the course 
of time they also formed the Co- 
operative Union for purposes of pro- 
tection and education. 

Now the British cooperative con- 
sumers’ societies have nearly five 
million members. That means they 
supply that many families, or more 
than a third of the population. The 
1,300 societies in the British Union 
distribute to their members over 
$1,500,000,000 worth of goods a 
year. They have over $450,000,000 
capital. 

The English and Scottish Whole- 
sales began with merchandising, but 
soon they went into manufacturing. 
Now they have over a hundred and 
fifty different manufacturing indus- 
tries. They are the largest wholesale 
concern in the British Empire. Some 
of their factories are the largest of 
their kind in Europe. They produce 


practically everything their members 
need—food, clothing, furniture, tools, 
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chemicals, jewelry and automobiles. 

The British societies have about 
200,000 employees. 

Beginning with distribution, the 
British cooperators went into whole- 
saling, importing and warehousing; 
then came manufacturing; and finally 
they reached out to the sources of 
raw materials. They own over 60,- 
000 acres of farm lands in England, 
40,000 acres of tea plantations in 
India and Ceylon, wheat lands in 
Canada, olive groves in Africa, and 
warehouses and offices on every con- 
tinent. 

There is scarcely a useful service 
that profit business performs that these 
societies do not handle for the mem- 
bers. The turnover of the Banking 
Department of the English Whole- 
sale last year was over $2,500,000,- 
000. The insurance business also is 
very large, and carried on at low 
cost. 

The movement soon spread to 
other countries, where it has sur- 
passed the British movement in many 
respects. The movement in Ger- 
many, German Switzerland and Ger- 
man Czecho-Slovakia embraces a 
larger proportion of the population 
and displays a superior degree of 
executive efficiency. Many of the 
German factories look like university 
buildings. In many countries they 
lay stress on social services, such as 
old age pensions, unemployment in- 
surance, medical care, life insurance, 
education, and recreations. They are 
found everywhere moving on toward 
the performance of the services which 
the socialized state aims to perform. 

In Denmark more than half of the 
population are served by cooperative 
societies. In Finland practically 
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every worker is a member of 
one of these organizations. Norway, 
Sweden and the other Baltic coun- 
tries have well-developed movements. 

These societies saved Russia from 
chaos after the revolution. Russia 
now has 17,000 consumers’ societies 
with 7,000,000 members. Every 
European country has a growing co- 
operative movement. 

The United States has a central 
national organization, The Cooper- 
ative League, but its societies are 
comparatively few and far between. 
There are about 2,500 consumers’ so- 
cieties which perform a great variety 
of services. 

Massachusetts has nearly a hun- 
dred banking societies. The Eastern 
States have sixteen bakeries which 
use approximately 60,000 barrels of 
flour a year. New York has a so- 
ciety with five high-class restaurants. 
Several societies succeed well in the 
distribution of coal and milk. A so- 
ciety in Minneapolis distributes half 
of the milk consumed in that city and 
has 185 wagons for the purpose. But 
to have richer milk and pure milk at 
two cents a quart cheaper than poor 
milk is hardly enough inducement to 
cause our people to be interested. It 
all requires responsibility; and the 
movies are more interesting. 

In most countries the movement 
began with the single distributive 
store society. That is the natural 
method. Distribution is the place 


where business touches the consumer. 
In many agricultural countries it 
grows out of the farmers’ marketing 
societies. The farmers first organize 
to sell their produce together. Then 
they use their organization to buy 
seed, fertilizer, tools, binder twine, 
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coal, etc. This succeeds. They thus 
begin to learn how to cooperate as 
consumers. Then they find that they 
need a warehouse or a store. In the 
end, they add household goods, and 
then they have a consumers’ society. 
In Belgium the societies began with 
bakeries, “to bombard capitalism 
with loaves of bread.” The German 
cooperative movement began with 
banks for the service of depositors 
and borrowers. 

Cooperation proves that the peo- 
ple, if they go about it right, can 
perform for themselves any service 
that others can perform for them. 
Even public utilities are not beyond 
their ability. Switzerland has 374 
cooperative societies that produce 
electricity for their members out of 
the streams that come tumbling down 
the mountain sides. The United 
States has 300 organizations of farm- 
ers owning and conducting their own 
telephone companies exclusively for 
the service of their members; the 
service is surprisingly cheap com- 
pared with the companies that are 
run to pay dividends to stockholders, 
often using the top wire on their 
barb-wire fences for a line, and hav- 
ing the central station in some farm- 
er’s house where the switchboard is 
attended by the wife and daughters. 

Cooperative societies are seen not 
only conducting the largest distribu- 
tive and manufacturing businesses in 
some countries, but building blocks of 
houses and villages, managing mines, 
constructing roads, conducting postal 
service, running steamboat lines, and 
providing theatres and motion pic- 
tures for their members. 

Socialists say that there are certain 
enterprises which the government can 
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carry on better than the cooperative 
societies. But cooperators answer, 
“Are the people organized as citizens 
in a political state any more intelli- 
gent or efficient than the members or- 
ganized in a cooperative society?” In 
some countries there are towns and 
counties where practically all of the 
citizens are members of the coopera- 
tive society. These societies are com- 
posed of select people who volun- 
tarily join and who are approved by 
the other members; the political 
state compels everybody to be a mem- 
ber of its organization—and nowhere 
is the membership very select. 

The cooperative societies in thirty- 
six countries are federated into na- 
tional unions. Twenty countries have 
wholesale societies. Federation is a 
national tendency of cooperation. 
There is the same reason for socie- 
ties to unite as there is for individ- 
uals to unite to form societies. Fi- 
nally the societies of these thirty-six 
countries are federated into the 
International Cooperative Alliance, 
founded in 1892, with central exec- 
utive offices in London. The total 
membership of its constitutent socie- 
ties has now reached 45,000,000. 
This practically means that many 
families. It holds international con- 
gresses every three years in different 
countries. Its committees meet at 
frequent intervals. Its official organ, 
the Jnternational Co-operative Bulle- 
tin, published monthly in English, 
German and French, has been issued 
regularly since 1908. The war did 
not interrupt it. 

Several international cooperative 
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wholesale societies are already in op- 
eration. The English and Scottish 
Wholesales have a union for joint 
commercial purposes. The national 
wholesales of Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark also are united into an in- 
ternational wholesale. The Interna- 
tional Alliance has been occupied for 
several years with the organization 
of a wholesale that shall embrace the 
societies of all of its thirty-six con- 
stituent countries. It also has in 
process of development an interna- 
tional banking and an international 
insurance society. 

Business on a large scale is being 
carried on by these international or- 
ganizations—and steadily growing. 
In Great Britain they are the largest 
importers of grain, tea, butter, sugar, 
and dried fruits. Their vessels sail 
the seven seas, and they may be 
thought of as argosies of interna- 
tional friendship, not seeking markets 
for the profit of foreign traders, nor 
asking for tariff barriers, mission- 
aries, nor navies, but simply distrib- 
uting commodities within one great 
organization for the use of the 
members. 

International solidarity is highly 
developed and protected. The war 
did not destroy it. The first interna- 
tional congress of any kind in the 
world that brought together upon a 
friendly footing delegates from all 
the belligerent countries, under all 
governments, was the Congress of 
the International Cooperative Alli- 
ance, held at Basel, Switzerland, in 
1922. 








EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION ON AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


Eva M. TAyLor 
Part III 


E Baltimore and Ohio plan 
differs from that of the Pennsyl- 
vania in practically every respect, 

but the chief difference lies in the at- 
titude of their respective manage- 
ments. In 1921 an agreement was 
negotiated with the Big Four Broth- 
erhoods, extending their usual com- 
mittee procedure on disputes to in- 
clude regional boards. These boards 
are composed of eight members, four 
chosen by the railroad and four by 
the chief executives of the four or- 
ganizations. All election contro- 
versies are thus prevented. The 
management meets the representatives 
of the unions, leaving the method of 
choice entirely in the hands of the 
organizations with which the agree- 
ments were made. Unlike the Penn- 
sylvania, this company realizes that 
any form of dictation in elections 
would be just as impertinent as the 
employees’ attempt to govern the 
railroad’s choice would be. The 
regional boards hold regular meet- 
ings and handle all disputes arising 
from the interpretation of schedules 
and matters which were not settled 
by the usual method of direct confer- 
ence. Its decisions are final and bind- 
ing upon both labor and manage- 
ment. This regional arrangement 





"Railway Review, v. 69, p. 437. 


has all the advantages of localized 
settlements without the restraining 
effects of the Pennsylvania system. 
For in negotiations bearing upon 
changes of rules, working conditions 
and rates of pay, the road deals with 
the regular union chiefs for the en- 
tire system, and in the event of dis- 
agreement, refers the dispute to the 
Labor Board. 

Conditions in the shops of the 
B. & O. were as bad as on most 
roads. The costly and inefficient pro- 
visions of the national agreements 
and the hostile spirit prevailing on 
both sides caused an indefinite shut- 
down of the heavy repair shops in 
December of 1921.? Before the 
strike of 1922 was called, William 
H. Johnston, then president of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, 
had worked out a plan for coopera- 
tion between shopmen and manage- 
ment. He saw clearly that the work- 
ers could not hope for improved con- 
ditions while they were undermining 
the efficiency of the industry, even 
though their action might be purely 
defensive. On the other side, man- 
agement must deal with the men as 
equal and responsible agents in 
production if any real cooperation 
and prosperity were to be possible 


2 Railway Review, v. 69, p. 850. 
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in the industry. ‘‘As long as unions 
are aggressively fought, they will ag- 
gressively fight back when 
regarded as a necessary part of the 
railroads’ organism, they will then 
be in a position to exercise their full 
powers in behalf of cooperation.” 
The plan was proposed to Daniel 
Willard, president of the company, 
as the most fair-minded of the rail- 
road executives. He agreed to try 
out the plan in one of the shops for 
ayear. At this stage of the develop- 
ment, the national strike was called 
and more than half of the shopmen 
answered the summons. 

Mr. Willard, in his message to the 
strikers, emphasized his friendliness 
to the union and his willingness to 
settle with the men. His road had 
obeyed all the orders of the Labor 
Board on wages, not leasing prop- 
erty on outside contracts or even at- 
tempting to negotiate for the re- 
sumption of work on a piece-rate 
basis.. The men were striking 
against an award of the Board, 
rather than against the road, but as 
an executive, the president had to 
keep the shops operating by any 
means possible. B. M. Jewell, Pres- 
ident of the Railway Employees’ 
Department of the A. F. of L., was 
at first unwilling to make individual 
settlements, but as the strikers’ posi- 
tion weakened, this attitude was re- 
versed. The B. & O. was among the 
first roads to sign the so-called Balti- 
more Agreement, taking back its old 
men and reserving the stumbling 
block of seniority for future settle- 
ment.’ 

Upon the return of the men, both 


*Railway Review, v. 71, p. 61. 
* A. F. of L. Convention Proc., v. 33, p. 105-7. 
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sides were free to begin the experi- 
ment. The Glenwood shop was 
chosen for the trial, because produc- 
tion and quality of work were at an 
extremely low level there and be- 
cause it was usually the first shop to 
shut down whenever it became neces- 
sary to reduce operating expenses.’ 
An engineer of established reputa- 
tion in the field of railway mechanics, 
Otto S. Beyer, Jr., was entrusted with 
the introduction of the plan and the 
education of both sides to the signifi- 
cance and requirements of the pro- 
posed change. In explaining these 
aims and ideals before the opening 
of the conference, he stressed the 
need for a new attitude after years 
of “low morale and disgust and dis- 
trust” with the task of cutting 
through a “fog of prejudice, hard 
feeling, lack of confidence, mis- 
information and propaganda.’* He 
planned to develop this new spirit in 
the leaders, and leave to them the 
arduous task of educating the rank 
and file of those they represented. 
The appeal was made through a 
“genuine association which enlists the 
spontaneous loyalty of the men and, 
because it has the power to bargain, 
also has the power to execute re- 
sponsibilities.’”* 

The plan was adopted in a confer- 
ence between the management and 
the B. & O. System Federation No. 
30. The employees promised to in- 
crease the efficiency of the shops, and 
the management promised to sta- 
bilize employment and guarantee to 


*The Survey, v. 51, p. 311-317. 

* Machinists’ Monthly Journal, v. 35, p. 474-6. 

5 Railway Age, v. 74, p. 1415-16, quoting 
W. H. Johnston. 
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labor a share in the profits to be 
derived from their cooperation. 
Relations between the two parties 
were divided into three categories— 
the negotiation of schedules, the set- 
tlement of disputes, and joint confer- 
ences for the purpose of increasing 
the efficiency of the shops through 
mechanical improvements, econom- 
ical shop practice, and the increased 
welfare and interest of the workers. 
These three functions were delegated 
to the same set of committeemen, but 
were exercised at different meetings 
in order to clarify each issue. The 
plan worked so well under the un- 
favorable conditions in existence at 
Glenwood that it was extended to 
the shops of the entire system in July 
of 1923. The regular union com- 


mittees carried on their work, and 
the only change was one of attitude. 


None of the union rules were aban- 
doned and the men were still paid by 
the hour.’ The high rate of labor 
turnover at that point was greatly 
reduced, and a general satisfaction 
with the new conditions resulted in 
greater economies than had been ex- 
pected. O. S. Beyer in the réle of 
consulting engineer advised and 
helped solve many of their problems, 
but always as an advisory expert, 
never as a dictator. Thus even on 
purely technical points, free coopera- 
tion was allowed to rule. When the 
plan was extended to embrace the en- 
tire system, certain revisions were 
made for regional and _ system 
procedure. 

The preamble to the revised agree- 
ment reads:—* “To bring within its 


. The New Republic, 3-12-24. 
B. & O. Subsidiary Lines, System Federation 
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fold every trade in the railroad shops 
within its jurisdiction. We have 
been taught by experience that unity 
of action is imperative and ab- 
solutely essential for the success of 
the railroad trades. To adopt and 
carry out a plan that shall bring all 
railroads in competitive territory to- 
gether, thereby preventing strikes of 
one organization at a time, and by 
concerted action, all shall reap the 
full benefits of their labor. To estab- 
lish the 44-hour week and the mini- 
mum rate of wages, and the abolition 
of physical examinations, personal 
records and discrimination of rail- 
road employees, to stabilize the rail- 
road industry, bring about closer 
cooperation between the manage- 
ment and employees and such other 
matters as concern the welfare of 
all.” To this was added the follow- 
ing, suggested by the unions: 

“The welfare of the B. & O. R. R. 
and its employees is dependent on the 
service which the railroad renders 
the public. Improvements in this 
service and economy in operating and 
maintenance expenses result chiefly 
from willing cooperation between the 
railroad management and the volun~ 
tary organizations of its employees. 
When the groups responsible for 
better service and greater efficiency 
share fairly in the benefits which fol- 
low their joint efforts, improvements 
in the conduct of the railroad are 
greatly encouraged. The parties to 
this agreement recognize the fore- 
going principles and agree to be gov- 
erned by them in their relations.” 

The most important feature of the 


No. 30, affiliated with the Div. 2, the Ry. Em- 
ployees Dept. of the A. F. of L. Constitution 
revised June, 1923. 
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plan is the joint cooperative commit- 
tee." There is a Joint System Co- 
operative Committee and at 45 
points local committees have been 
organized. The latter are composed 
of an equal number of union commit- 
teemen and local supervisors desig- 
nated by the mechanical officer in 
charge at the point. They hold bi- 
weekly meetings in which mutual 
helpfulness and suggestions are to 
take the place of fault-finding and 
criticism. In order to promote this 
spirit, grievances and disputes are 
settled at other meetings. Any sug- 
gestion may be made or any topic 
discussed that might improve shop 
conditions. Acting upon the sugges- 
tions of the men and the advice of 
the technical engineer, the shops were 
almost completely overhauled. When 
the men realized that their ideas 
were receiving serious consideration, 
they began to study their problems 
more carefully and suggestions, de- 
tailed or revolutionary and broader 
in scope, began to pour in. Up to 
March 4, 1925, the company had re- 
ceived 9,277 suggestions, of which 
77-83% had been put into effect.’ 
Some of the plans had to be dropped 
because they were impracticable or 
were postponed because of the ex- 
pense of installation. They studied 
ways and means of bettering the 
quality of work, output, recruiting of 
employees, training, stabilization of 
work, cooperation between depart- 
ments, storage and care of material, 
conditions of shops and_ shop 
grounds, the routing and scheduling 
of work, team or gang records, the 
improvement of the tool room and 


"See note 2, p. 51, supra, By-laws. 
* Railway Age, v. 78, p. 1104. 
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the provision for a steady flow of 
adequate material.* These joint 
conferences come very near to scien- 
tific management, without the dicta- 
torship of the technician, but com- 
bined with the beneficial elements of 
joint action and the free acceptance 
of responsibility, thereby preserving 
both efficiency and the constructive 
interest that comes only through 
active participation. This freedom 
of expression and the improved ma- 
terial conditions automatically re- 
moved the cause of most of the petty 
grievances that arose under the old 
arrangement. 

The Joint System Cooperative 
Committee consists of the staff of 
motive power and equipment of the 
road and the Executive Board of 
System Federation No. 30.‘ It 
meets every three months to review 
and advise upon the recommenda- 
tions made by the local committees. 
Its purpose is the development of 
more intensive cooperation through 
the discussion of the same range of 
topics, but along more general lines. 
It interprets agreements and offers 
suggestions for local methods of 
carrying out the agreements. Mat- 
ters are referred to this system com- 
mittee directly by the local craft rep- 
resentative if of sufficient impor- 
tance, or after discussion at lodge 
meetings or meetings of the local 
shop federation. Where difficulty is 
encountered in carrying out any part 
of the program, a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Federation or 
one of the general chairmen attends 


3B. & O. Employees’ Magazine, April, 1924, 
p. 5-7; Railway Age, v. 76, p. 407-8; Note 1, 
p. 51, supra. 

* Note 2, p. 51, supra. 
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a meeting of the local group to give 
advice. 

The method of adjusting griev- 
ances is similar to that employed in 
all agreements between the regular 
organizations and the roads. The 
local craft committee tries to adjust 
the matter with the immediate fore- 
man.: If that effort fails, the local 
federated committee, the local 
craft committee or the general 
chairman of the craft carries the 
grievance to the succeeding higher 
local officials in the mechanical de- 
partment, but not higher than the 
General Master Mechanic or the 
District Superintendent of Motive 
Power. The crafts general chairmen 
may then handle the dispute with the 
succeeding higher officials up to and 
including the General Superintendent 
of Motive Power. If the craft 
chooses, it may refer the case to the 
Secretary of the System Federation 
who, under the direction of the gen- 
eral chairman of the craft, conducts 
the necessary correspondence with 
the higher officials. If the matter is 
not settled after discussion with the 
General Superintendent, it becomes a 
Federated grievance and is handled 
through the Executive Board. This 
board is made up of the chairmen of 
each affliated organization and the 
Chairman of the System Federation, 
and represents the Federation in all 
dealings with the management. It 
considers schedule matters and the 
adjustment of unsettled disputes. 

No group may strike without the 
sanction of the System Federation 
Advisory Board, unless it wishes to 
lose the support of the Federation. 


*Note 2, p. 51, supra. 
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But peace is now taken for granted 
on the B. & O. and the results of the 
plan are becoming clearer each 
month. The importance of the work 
of each man and each gang is ap- 
preciated through a careful study of 
schedules. Both sides have been re- 
ceiving an education in the industrial 
significance of all the factors of pro- 
duction, their interrelationships and 
scientific management. It has re- 
sulted in the development of a Labor 
Service Bureau by the unions which 
sends out experts to train local repre- 
sentatives.” 

The plan has resulted also in the 
stabilization of employment through 
the creation of maintenance reserves 
and the practice of budgeting expen- 
ditures for maintenance, thereby 
avoiding the more violent fluctua- 
tions in production.* This assurance 
leaves the men with no desire to 
make the work last, and thus paves 
the way for the attainment of maxi- 
mum efficiency. It also stabilizes 
the working forces and increases 
their personal interest in the com- 
pany. Employee Service Clearance 
Centers have been established to 
utilize the services of temporarily 
and unavoidably idle men at other 
points. In this way the road reduces 
its labor turnover to a minimum.‘ 
Operating expenses were so reduced 
that the company found it profitable 
to make some of their smaller tools 
and equipment in their own shops, 
and in 1925 the men had earned an 
extra month’s work.* The promise to 
share the results of this improvement 


2 Railway Age, v. 75, p. 656-8. 
8 Railway Age, v. 76, p. 408. 
*Railway Age, v. 76, p. 416. 
*Railway Age, v. 78, 1104. 
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with labor has been kept, and the 
share due to labor was further in- 
creased by the practical elimination 
of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in the shops. 

The economies effected in the most 
hopeless of the shops, at Glenwood, 
were startling. The average of 
monthly shop expense for materials 
per employee fell from $15.08 in 
April and May of 1922 to $7.43 as 
the average for June to December.* 
The average delays per week im- 
proved 63% from April to October. 
The average length of time during 
which locomotives stayed in the shop 
(the figures were weighted according 
to the class of repair required) was 
reduced from sixty days in March to 
twenty-one days in October. The 
percentage of locomotives out of 
service or unserviceable was lowered 
from 22.4 in December of 1922 to 
15.4 in 1923. Because of the low- 
ered costs, the shops began to con- 
centrate on heavy repairs, with the 
result that locomotives visited the 
shops less frequently for light repairs.* 

Evidently virtue, even in industrial 
fields, has its own reward. When 
the financial results of the B. & O. 
plan are compared with those of the 
Pennsylvania, it is perfectly obvious 
that the former has achieved real co- 
operation, and the latter has met with 
mild acquiescence on the part of 
officials of the company unions, vio- 
lent opposition from organized labor, 
and at best, the absence of open war- 
fare. Although revenues for 1924 
on the B. & O. fell below the peak 
of 1923, it was possible for net in- 
come to actually increase because of 


1 New Republic, 3-12-24. 
2 The Survey, v. 51, p. 316-7. 
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economies of operation. The officials 
of the B. & O. are not so given to self- 
praise as those of the Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. Willard gives the unions 
their full share of credit.* 

“The officers of the several labor 
organizations with which most of the 
men are affiliated have been sympa- 
thetic with this policy and their co- 
operation has been very helpful.” 

For the first four months of 1923, 
the gross revenue of the Pennsyl- 
vania was $31,107,431 more than 
for the same period of the preceding 
year, but its profits were $3,789,384 
less than in 1922. On the B. & O., 
revenue for the same periods showed 
an increase of $19,435,109 and 
profits increased by $5,115,667. 
And this was at a time when the 
Pennsylvania was claiming that it 
was scarcely affected by the shop- 
men’s strike.‘ The opening ratio 
(the ratio of expense to income) 
rose from 80.3 in 1922 to 83.4 in 
1923 on the Pennsylvania, but fell 
from 79.0 to 76.7 on the B. & O. In- 
asmuch as these figures may be attrib- 
uted in part to maintenance ratios, 
they show the result of strike- 
breakers’ efficiency, compared with 
the regular force, and the priceless 
value of a friendly spirit. 

The plan for joint conferences to 
improve efficiency was extended to 
the train service. Some difficulty was 
experienced in getting men to attend 
the monthly meetings of the superin- 
tendents, because of the nature of 
their work, but that was solved by 
appointing two alternates to appear 
in case the regular representative was 


*B. & O. R. R. Co. Annual Report to Stock- 
holders, 1924. 
* Labor, 6-23-23, p. 3. 
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not at hand. All trainmen were in- 
vited to drop in at these meetings if 
they were free.* 

Something of the difference be- 
tween the two plans may be seen in 
comparing the Mutual Magazine of 
the Pennsylvania and the B. & O. 
Magazine. All company magazines 
are good channels for company 
propaganda and cajolery, and this is 
especially true of the Pennsylvania. 
The official feature writers present 
reports with many journalistic and 
oratorical touches. The intent is 
generally educational, and _ their 
pedagogy is applied with so much 
paternalism, that it would seem that 
the insult to the intelligence and 
spirit of the employees must some- 
times be felt by its readers. 

The B. & O. Magazine is not 
much better from a literary or intel- 
lectual viewpoint, but one finds in it 
some careful and pointed discussions 
of company problems by both man- 
agement and men. The popular fea- 
tures of the cheaper dailies are pres- 
sent here also, but the guiding hand 
of the management is not so clearly 
seen. Official statements and articles 
are written in a friendly and simple 
fashion, covering general railroad as 
well as B. & O. problems. President 
Willard shows in his writing that he 
has completely mastered the art of 
dealing with men of different train- 
ing in a tactful and helpful way. 
While addressing the men in his offi- 
cial capacity, he never seems to “talk 
down” to them, nor does he ever talk 
over their heads. His very style is 
an indication of his effort and ability 
to see things through the eyes of 
others, and accounts to a great ex- 


? Railway Age, v. 78, p. 453-4. 
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tent for the recent revolution in labor 
relations on his road. 

Nearly all of the other Class 1 car- 
riers have two separate labor poli- 
cies. In dealing with the train serv- 
ice brotherhoods they have been 
forced to enter into agreements simi- 
lar to the Pennsylvania’s agreement 
with them, but lacking a joint review- 
ing committee. The ultimate solu- 
tion of disputes lies in the possibility 
of taking a strike vote or referring 
the matter to the Labor Board for 
arbitration. Where agreements with 
the shopmen exist, they are usually 
through newly formed company 
unions. During and after the strike 
of 1922 these associations sprang up 
on all sides. By the simple act of 
striking, the men removed themselves 
from the jurisdiction of the board. 
They refused to return to work with- 
out a definite basis for negotiation, 
the carriers refused in most cases to 
deal with the men on any basis but 
re-employment as new men, and the 
Labor Board was asking that the 
employees of the shops (excluding 
the strikers who were no longer em- 
ployees according to the board’s defi- 
nition) send representatives to hear- 
ings before that body. This resulted 
in the establishment of company 
unions by a very small percentage of 
workers, loyal employees and strike- 
breakers. It was to the advantage 
of these men to strengthen the new 
organizations, break the power of 
regular union men in the event of 
their return to the shops, and secure 
to themselves seniority advantages 
over the men they had replaced. 
This was possible if they could fight 
the unions through the competition 
of the new organizations. There 
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was clearly no class consciousness 
present. These men were merely 
anxious to retain their new jobs and 
did not consider the actual loss of 
power they were so blithely accepting, 
or the union principles and standards, 
built up after long struggles, that 
they were denying. As an I. W. W. 
song explains it :— 

“Casey Jones kept his junk cart running, 
Casey Jones was working double time; 

Casey Jones, he got a wooden medal 

For being good and faithful on the S. P. Line.” 
And these scab unions have often 
turned out to be “wooden medals.” 

When the strike was called, all but 
10% of the men in the Union Pacific 
shops responded.t In accordance 
with the resolution of the Labor 
Board, the new forces and the hand- 
ful of loyal men formed the “Shop 
Employees’ Association, Union Pa- 
cific System,” which began to func- 
tion on August 31, 1922. This or- 
ganization might compete with the 
Pennsylvania plan for the title 
“American” for the preamble to its 
constitution reads :— 

“We, the shop employees of the 
Union Pacific System, in order to 
form a more perfect union, to im- 
prove and maintain working condi- 
tions, to adjust differences, to pro- 
mote mutual understanding and se- 
cure the benefits of cooperation, do 
adopt this constitution.” * 

A Miscellaneous Employees’ Asso- 
ciation was formed to cover all men 
not coming under the locomotive and 
car departments. The agreement 


* Railway Review, v. 72, p. 760-4. 

*Shop Employees’ Assoc. U. P. Sys., Const. 
and By-laws, 8-31-22; Agreement bet. U. P. 
Sys. Lines and Shop Employees’ Assoc. U. P. 
Sys., 9-1-22. 
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with this association is practically the 
same as for the six shop crafts.* 

A system General Committee 
which negotiates with the manage- 
ment on rules and pay, is composed 
of the general committees of each of 
the four units of the system. These 
committees are in turn made up of 
the general chairmen for each craft 
or class of other employees on the 
unit. All strictly association prob- 
lems are handled by the System Con- 
vention of the Unit Conventions of 
general chairmen.* The settlement 
of disputes is conducted as on the 
Pennsylvania with a System Board 
of Adjustment as a court of final ap- 
peal. Equal representation is pro- 
vided. The association has five rep- 
resentatives, one for each unit and 
representing the shop crafts, and one 
for the system as a whole and repre- 
senting the other shop employees. 
The management is represented by 
five men, one for the system as a 
whole and selected by the Vice Presi- 
dent, and one for each unit, selected 
by the General Manager of the unit. 
All members are paid by the groups 
they represent. In the hearings be- 
fore the board, the men may be rep- 
resented by such employees as they 
may designate, precluding the pos- 
sibility of dealing through union ofh- 
cials, even though union men might 
come to predominate in the company 
union. A three-fifths vote is neces- 
ary to reach a decision, and if no set- 
tlement is made at the second meet- 
ing, further procedure is decided 
upon by a three-fifths vote. All un- 
settled disputes concerning revision 
of rates or rules are referred to the 


® Railway Review, v. 72, p. 125. 
* Note ii, p. 61, supra. 
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Labor Board for arbitration, and its 
ruling is binding upon both parties. 
Pensions and other gratuities of the 
road can not be discussed by this 
board, so that the management can 
keep a strong check upon the action 
of even the supposedly free and pro- 
tected committeemen of the associa- 
tion.’ 

The outline of the plan is similar 
to the Pennsylvania plan, but efforts 
have been made to develop something 
of the B. & O. spirit in the carrying 
out of agreements. Shop councils 
are formed for the purpose of im- 
proving the efficiency of the shops 
and the general surroundings and 
comfort of the employees. * The 
same range of topics is discussed, but 
the authority and responsibility of 
the B. & O. union participation is 
lacking. When their own unions are 
concerned, the companies are anxious 
to secure provision for the check-off, 
the source of so much controversy be- 
tween regular unions and employers.* 

An attempt is made to stabilize 
employment by having the scheduled 
hours for work fluctuate between 35 
and 58, with time and a half for 
hours in excess of the scheduled num- 
ber. This is underemployment at 
times, and sometimes overtime with- 
out a punitive rate, although a bal- 


‘Agreement, Note ii. p. 61, supra. 

*Railway Age, v. 77, p. 153-5. 

"Railway Age, v. 73, p. 604. 

“Railway Mechanical Engineer, v. 96, p. 
629-630, 
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ance is struck in the yearly average. 
Still it is difficult to imagine union 
men agreeing to work 58 hours with- 
out punitive overtime, just because 
that happened to be the scheduled 
number for some weeks or months. 
When work is slack, the employees 
have the power to decide whether 
they prefer a reduction of hours or 
of forces, a choice which the B. & O. 
is gradually making unnecessary. 
The management of the road sees 
great progress and improvement in 
mechanical equipment and the health 
and comfort of the men. Organized 
labor on the Oregon-Washington 
R. R. & Navigation Co., one of the 
Union Pacific lines, is not in accord 
with this optimism. The Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, etc., protested to the Labor 
Board that the elections of the Cleri- 
cal Employees’ Association did not 
express the will of the majority, and 
was upheld in the board’s decision, 
The American Train Dispatchers’ 
Association complained that the com- 
pany had offered increased pay and 
advantageous changes in working 
conditions if the company union were 
chosen to represent them. They de- 
manded, therefore, that the ballot be 
accompanied by an assurance of these 
conditions, regardless of the election 
results." But the board had no 
authority to prevent any party from 
submitting promises of any kind. 


5 Monthly Labor Review, v. 18, p. 8089. 
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Based on two studies published by the Institute of Economics: “The Case of Bituminous 
Coal,” by Walton H. Hamilton and Helen R. Wright, and “Miners’ Wages and the 


Cost of Coal,” by Isador Lubin. 


Part IV 


REVIOUS articles in this series 
have dealt with the problems of 
miners and owners in the bitu- 
minous coal industry. They have dis- 
cussed the demands of these two par- 
ties and the difficulties in the way of 
satisfying them. It remains to con- 


sider the demands of the third party— 


the consumers. 

There is a sense in which the con- 
sumers may be said to have the last 
word. If the producing parties push 
the price of coal too high the con- 
sumers can refuse to buy it in the 
usual quantities. They can use, wher- 
ever possible, oil or electricity made 
by water power and, more important 
than such substitution, they can set en- 
gineers to work devising ways to 
make a ton of coal go further. Great 
economies in the use of coal have al- 
ready been effected. In 1924 the rail- 
roads carried twice as much freight 
as they did in 1912, but used only two 
per cent more fuel. In 1924 there 
was more electricity used than in 
1923, but it was made with 6,000,000 
fewer tons of coal and a little more 
oil than was used in 1923. Of course 
there is a limit to the extent to which 
consumers can substitute other fuels 
and economize coal burning, but their 


substitutions and economies have al- 
ready been felt by the coal industry 
and they can go much further before 
the limit is reached. 

The consumers not only determine 
how much coal shall be mined but 
when it shall be called for. Coal is 
a bulky thing and no one wants to 
store more of it than he has to, and 
on general principles no one wants to 
tie up his money by buying sooner 
than necessary. While coal is cheap 
everyone feels that there must be 
abundance of it looking for a market 
and that he is perfectly safe in post- 
poning his order, but when coal is 
dear he begins to fear that the avail- 
able supplies are all ordered and puts 
in his own demand. 

It is plain then that the amount of 
coal ordered, the variation in the 
amount of orders in response to vari- 
ations in price and the regularity of 
orders (and hence to a certain degree 
of mine working) all depend, in part, 
on the actions of consumers. These 
things are as much parts of the coal 
problem as are wage rates and mine 
capacity. They are what we refer to 
vaguely as the market for coal. If 
we want to talk facts we must remem- 
ber that “the market” is only another 
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name for orders for coal. The con- 
sumer commonly thinks of himself as 
wholly outside the coal industry. He 
confines his notice of it to reading 
newspaper reports and price lists, 
kicking about prices and occasionally 
demanding legislation. But if we 
really want to consider the problem 
of the industry as a whole, of that 
series of arrangements by which coal 
is gotten from the earth to the fire, we 
find the market a very important part 
of the industry. It is for this reason 
that the demands of the consumers 
must be considered right along with 
those of the miners and owners. 

The miners look to the industry 
for a living. Their problems were 
discussed in the second article of this 
series. The owners look to it for 
profits. Their problems were dis- 
cussed in the third article. The con- 
sumers look to it for coal. So far 
they have usually been able to get it. 
But three times in less than ten years 
there have been shortages and buyers 
have not known how soon they could 
get coal or what sort it would prove 
to be when it arrived, or how long 
they could count on getting coal of 
any sort or what they would have to 
pay for it. 

The simple demand of consumers 
is for coal but this naturally means 
coal at a price they think they can 
afford to pay, coal at what they con- 
sider a reasonable price. Anything 
more than people. are accustomed to 
pay seems to them unreasonable. 
Moreover it upsets their calculations. 
Almost a half of the bituminous coal 
mined is used by manufacturing indus- 
tries; about a quarter is used by the 
railroads and a fifth by iron, steel 
and other metallurgical industries. 
When the price of coal goes up it 
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means higher costs of production for 
manufacturing and of transportation 
for the railroads—unless a cheaper 
fuel can be substituted for coal or a 
given amount of coal made to go fur- 
ther. If neither of these alterna- 
tives is immediately possible business 
gradually adjusts itself to the in- 
creased price and in a few years it 
comes to seem normal. It might 
seem better to say that consumers 
want coal at a price they are used to 
than at a “reasonable” price. They 
are not critical so long as there is 
abundance of coal available at the 
price they have been used to paying 
and they kick when prices go up, no 
matter how good the reason for the 
raise may seem to the producer. 

But the intelligent consumer can 
not be expected to be satisfied with 
prices that are higher than necessary 
after allowing for sound operation, 
standard wages and “reasonable” 
profits. It may be that prices in the 
coal industry are not higher than is 
necessary to insure these things to the 
individual concern under present con- 
ditions, but they are higher than 
would be necessary to insure them if 
the industry were well organized. 
We are speaking not of the organiza- 
tion of the individual mine, but of the 
organization of coal production and 
coal selling and coal buying as one 
great going concern in which each 
company is greatly bound by the cus- 
toms of the trade and the actions of 
its competitors. 

When a consumer pays his coal bill 
he must, of course, pay not merely 
the direct cost of getting out the tons 
he has bought, but also a pro rata 
share of all the overhead expenses of 
the mining industry. These overhead 
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expenses are much heavier than they 
need be. 

For one thing there is tremendous 
waste involved in the irregular order- 
ing already referred to. The de- 
mands of the industry in busy times 
have drawn in 40 per cent more men 
than can be regularly employed. 
When miners are not working they 
do not get wages; but they must 
either pay out the money they saved 
up when working, be kept in one way 
or another by others who are work- 
ing, or live on credit and pay up out 
of wages when they do get work. Of 
course men out of work go short; it 
is they themselves who pay the piper. 
It sounds absurd to suggest that con- 
sumers are supporting the miners who 
are out of work. But the fact re- 
mains that miners manage to live on 
the industry. They are dividing 
among 700,000 men work that would 
only keep 500,000 busy; they can’t 
get full time work and they don’t get 
full time pay. They are dissatisfied. 
Occasionally they tie up the industry 
with strikes and then for awhile the 
consumer takes an interest in coal 
mining. 

Looking at it one way, consumers 
pay for wages 40 per cent more than 
enough to support, at the present 
standard of living, the number of 
miners needed to get out our coal. 
A more far-sighted and_public- 
spirited view would see that for what 
is now paid as miners’ wages a 
smaller number of men working full 
time would get a more satisfactory 
living. To pay, as at present, enough 
to allow of something like a decent 
income for all miners and then divide 
it among more than can find work is a 
stupid arrangement that benefits no- 


body. 
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But it is not on wages alone that 
consumers pay useless overhead. As 
has already been pointed out in the 
last article, there is a great deal too 
much mine in use. We may say that 
there are too many mines or that the 
mines are too large or that they are 
being too intensely worked. The out- 
standing fact is that we can not keep 
all our mines and mine equipment 
working at their most efficient pace 
because the world has no use for so 
much coal as such activity would turn 
out—and is not likely to have in our 
time. 

Mines and equipment must, how- 
ever, be kept up if they are not to 
become a dead loss. And whatever 
part of the expense of such upkeep is 
not stood as a loss by owners must 
be covered by the selling price of the 
coal that it marketed. The price of 
this over-development must be a dead 
loss to someone; the only question is 
whether it is to be to the owner or 
consumer. 

Obviously it is impossible for coal 
to be profitable to producers and yet 
sold at “reasonable” prices when 
there are 40 per cent more miners 
than necessary and a yearly charge 
which has been estimated at $100,- 
000,000 for maintenance of capital 
invested in idle mine facilities. 

The first advice nowadays in every 
industrial difficulty is “‘Call in experts 
and use efficiency.” ‘There can be no 
question that it is to the advantage of 
consumers to have the thing they buy 
produced just as economically and 
efficiently as possible. The consumer 
is always the champion of machinery, 
new devices, system and economy. 
But, as has been already pointed out 
in discussing the problems of the 
operators, the first result of improved 
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methods in mining is always increased 
output. An increase of output per 
man and per mine would allow our 
coal needs to be met by fewer miners 
and less mines. In other words, more 
mine equipment would stand idle and 
more men be out of work. If the 
mine equipment was of more elabo- 
rate sort than at present the loss from 
useless investment would be greater 
than at present — supposing the 
amount of mine area competing for 
use to remain undiminished. 

The amount of mine area compet- 
ing for use does not diminish as a re- 
sult of competition as one might ex- 
pect. It is very hard to drive mines 
out of use. They may change hands 
when their business is unprofitable, 
but they are hard to close (1) be- 
cause they are both plant and raw 
material and can not, like most land, 
buildings and equipment, be turned 
to other uses when their original use 
is unprofitable; (2) because the busi- 
ness side of coal mining has always 
been by rule of thumb, most compa- 
nies keep poor records and accounts, 
they do not know accurately just how 
they stand and everyone is free to 
suppose that the business could be 
made to pay; (3) because the market 
is so irregular that there are times 
when things look bright even for 
those concerns which could not pos- 
sibly do well year in and year out. 

Nor can we expect competition 
among these mines that can not put 
each other out of operation to keep 
down prices. The customs of the in- 
dustry, the unions, the railroad com- 
missions and the consumers all work 
against it. The industry acts on tra- 
dition. 

Under the present organization, or 
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disorganization, of the coal industry 
there is no way to prevent increased 
efficiency meaning a net increase in 
mining facilities, hence in potential 
output, but with an increase in ex- 
pense for capital invested, and no 
guarantee that prices will fall. The 
consumer therefore hardly stands to 
gain more from mechanical efficiency 
in the individual mines than do the 
miners and operators. The sort of 
efficiency needed to meet the demands 
of the consumers is efficient organiza- 
tion of the industry as a whole—such 
organization as would arrange for 
the upkeep of only enough mine area 
to supply the demand for coal, would 
engage only as many men as could be 
regularly employed and so not charge 
the consumer with the poor support 
of seven men when he wants the work 
of five and with the upkeep of idle 
capital; such organization as would 
have a steady supply of all varieties 
of coal available at prices that could 
be estimated for a reasonable time 
ahead with reasonable certainty. 

It is hardly worth while for con- 
sumers to insist that the miners are 
asking too much so long as seven are 
trying to live on wages supposedly 
belonging to five or for them to blame 
the operators for taking huge profits 
when the latter are trying to make up 
in good times for losses stood in bad. 
Nor can the consumer complain in de- 
tached fashion of these abuses of the 
coal industry while he continues to 
contribute to the difficulty by the ir- 
regularity of his orders. 

It must be the attempt of the last 
article of this series to point out the 
matters with respect to which the in- 
terest of all three parties to the coal 
industry seem to coincide. 





EDUCATING THE APPRENTICE 


Puitip UMSTADTER 


President, New York Printing Pressmen’s Union 51 


HIS article deals with the devel- 

opment of a new idea of educat- 

ing apprentice printing pressmen. 
It has taken a few years to crystallize 
this worth-while supposition into ac- 
tual results, and I will endeavor to 
convey to the reader the facts of this 
matter and some of the accomplish- 
ments we have been successful in 
bringing about to date. 

During the summer of 1922 the 
question of educating the apprentice 
pressmen arose and in order to carry 
this plan out so that it would be bene- 
ficial to all—the employers, the press- 
men, or, to be more specific, the entire 
printing industry—a meeting between 
the Employing Printers of New York 
City and the New York Printing 
Pressmen’s Union No. 51 was ar- 
ranged. 

When this problem came up the 
skilled pressmen were divided into 
two separate unions and the repre- 
sentatives of the cylinder pressmen re- 
alized that the establishment of an 
apprentice school could not be a suc- 
cess until all the commercial skilled 
pressmen were under the control of 
one organization, and therefore the 
Employing Printers and Pressmen’s 
Union No. 51 decided to delay the 
development of such a school until 
both unions would be amalgamated 
into one. Thereupon, the cylinder 
pressmen advanced to the job press- 


men this proposition, and the ques- 
tion was subsequently taken up for ap- 
proval at the convention of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen, held in 
August of 1924. In January of 1925 
this amalgamation was effected. 

It was then that another meeting 
between the employing printers and 
this union took place and, after go- 
ing over the subject matter of this 
proposition, an agreement was en- 
tered into for the establishment of an 
apprentice school. However, the 
problem that confronted these two 
committees was the expense of ma- 
chinery, maintenance and housing of 
this school and other essential factors, 
and it was decided, after many seri- 
ous discussions on this new enterprise, 
that the cost would be beyond the re- 
sources of both organizations. We 
thereupon took the matter up with the 
College of the City of New York, 
making them understand that we had 
sufficient pupils to fill such a school for 
five days a week, both afternoon and 
evening sessions, and that we were 
in a position partially to finance this 
undertaking. The Dean of City Col- 
lege informed us that the Board of 
Education would have to be consulted 
in this matter and he assisted our 
joint committees in arranging an ap- 
pointment with the superintendent of 
vocational school training, and it re- 
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sulted in a meeting at which our 
proposition was discussed. 

After several conferences held with 
the superintendent and other repre- 
sentatives of the Board of Education 
we drew up a prospective plan and 
contract. This preliminary plan or 
contract was submitted to the Board 
of Education and was approved by 
them on April 8, 1925. The contract 
between the Board of Education and 
The Joint Apprentice Committee 
representing the New York Printing 
Pressmen’s Union No. 51, and the 
Printers’ League Section of New 
York Employing Printers’ Associa- 
tion, provides that the Board of Edu- 
cation shall secure equipment, teach- 
ers, approve curriculum and furnish 
certificate to those completing the 
course. 

The contract further provides for 
cooperation in raising the standards 
of technical training for craftsman- 
ship and in decision of administrative 
problems. 

The contract is the instrument un- 
der which this three-party agreement 
is working today and we have estab- 
lished this school along these lines. 
With all these points agreed upon, we 
were ready to start classes, beginning 
with the fall or September term of 
the school session. The school for- 
mally opened on Monday, September 
14, 1925, and has been in operation 
since. It is improving its curriculum, 
attendance and technical standards 
each week. 

A complete apprentice course cov- 
ers a period of four years and we 
have 155 indentured apprentices at- 
tending the classes. They are divided 
as follows: First-year apprentices at- 
tend the school on Tuesdays, second- 
year on Wednesdays, third-year on 
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Thursdays and fourth-year on Fri- 
days. These sessions are held from 
2 p. m. until 5 p. m. and from 6 p. m. 
to 9 p. m., making a total of six con- 
tinuous school hours a week during 
the entire term. 

The journeymen pressmen who are 
taking an advanced course attend 
either the Monday afternoon session 
from 2 p. m. to 5 p. m., or the Mon- 
day evening session from 6 p. m. to 
9 p. m. The journeymen’s classes 
cover a period of only three hours 
each week. The courses consist of 
ten, fifteen, or twenty lessons, depend- 
ing entirely on how many lessons the 
individual desires to take. Ten les- 
sons, however, is the minimum. 

You will note that, in accordance 
with the operating contract, the em- 
ployers and the union have agreed to 
assist financially towards the mainte- 
nance of this school. This is made 
possible by the journeymen and ap- 
prentices reimbursing directly to this 
union a specified fee. 

We have an apprenticeship con- 
tract which covers the period of time 
the apprentice is to serve, and also 
the sessions (afternoon and evening) 
he is to attend. It includes provisions 
for the specified payments to be made 
by the employer and the apprentice. 
This is a four-party contract. One 
copy goes to the Printers’ League or 
Employers’ Organization, another to 
the apprentice, a third to the direct 
employer, and the fourth copy to the 
union. In this way all parties con- 
cerned are protected. 

Under the apprenticeship agree- 
ment the employer agrees to pay the 
Joint Apprentice Committee a com- 
mission fee of $25.00 a year on each 
apprentice. The apprentice agrees to 
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pay a similar sum. The employer 
agrees to let apprentice have time off 
for school work. 

Under the new system of appren- 
ticeship training which has never been 
tried before and from the above ap- 
prenticeship agreement the following 
advantages are derived: 

First: The apprentice serves four 
years, and the employer guarantees 
to keep him in his employ for that 
period of time. 

Second: The apprentice agrees to 
go to the school under the supervision 
of the Joint Apprentice Committee, 
which is a distinct advantage for the 
labor organization. 

Third: The employer agrees to 
pay the apprentice for the time he at- 
tends the afternoon session, and also 
agrees to pay his part of a yearly tui- 
tion fee. The employer, in this in- 
stance, shows cooperation by bearing 
some of the expense of this education. 

Fourth: The employer agrees that 
the apprentice shall be excused from 
work one stipulated afternoon per 
week, and also agrees to abide by the 
rules governing employment of ap- 
prentices, as set forth in our school 
contract with employers. In this re- 
spect the employer contributes part of 
his time and thereby cooperates with 
the school. 

Fifth: The employer also agrees 
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that neither he nor any representative 
of his shall interfere with the attend- 
ance of the apprentice at school on the 
stipulated day and evening each week. 
The employer fully cooperates in 
carrying out the purposes this school 
was established for. 

This apprenticeship education 
means that an understanding has been 
reached between the advanced em- 
ployer, the progressive Union, and 
the Board of Education, who have 
seen that this is a new-felt want. Edu- 
cational circles have long been inter- 
ested in drawing up some plan 
whereby this idea of educating ap- 
prentices could be worked out with 
the cooperation of all the necessary 
parties. This system, up to date, has 
been put to a very practical test and 
is very promising. It will not take 
more than two years to prove that 
this is a very sound proposition. 

There is no doubt but that it would 
require an organized labor union to 
have control of at least 75 per cent of 
the workers, together with the cooper- 
ation of the constituent parts of the 
other necessary progressive elements 
in that particular industry, as well as 
a complete understanding of the 
needs, to successfully put through a 
plan similar to the one we are work- 
ing out in New York City, in any 
other part of the country. 





NOTES FROM THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD 


International Labor Office, Washington Branch 


ELGIUM has officially ratified 
the 8-hour convention of Wash- 
ington International Labor 
Conference, held 1919. Its ratifica- 
tion is without prejudice to decisions 
ultimately to be taken as to applying 
convention in Belgian Congo and ter- 
ritories under Belgian mandate. 


American, British, Chinese, Jap- 
nese and German women, in joint 
meeting at Shanghai this summer, en- 
dorsed movement for inquiry into 
cost of living in that city with view 
to such adjustment of adult wages 
as would make child labor unneces- 
sary to meet family requirements. 


Employment of young persons 
over 16 years of age in certain Bel- 
gian copper-smelting works after 10 
p. m. and before 5 a. m. sanctioned 
by that government in order re- 
cently issued applying to continu- 
ous processes. 


Austria’s unemployment figures 
are on the rise. Although unemploy- 
ment usually decreases in Austria 
during summer months, the number 
of unemployed in receipt of benefit 
fell but slightly in June, from 141,- 
000 to 136,142 and rose again by 
end of July to 137,908. To figures 
should be added from 33,000 to 34,- 
500 unemployed in receipt of emer- 
gency relief or receiving no relief 
at all. 


Protection of interests of railway- 
men, port and dock workers, Italian 
seamen, and of members of foreign 
transport organizations residing in 
Italy, as well as publication of 
monthly periodical, will be part of 
work of newly created International 
Secretariat of Tramwaymen at 
Rome, affliated with International 
Federation of Transport workers. 


German Metal Workers’ Union, 
in convention at Bremen late this 
summer, unanimously adopted resolu- 
tion stressing need for vigorous ef- 
forts to regain real 8-hour day. Fear 
was expressed by Union’s president 
that new German hours of work 
legislation, now in preparation, might 
contain so many provisions for ex- 
emption that genuine 8-hour day 
would not be secured. An increase 
in membership of 54,000 during 
1925 reported, total membership 
being 764,609 of which 63,306 are 
women. Union has 638 collective 
agreements. 

Formation of a Federation of As- 
sociations of Commercial Employees 
in Brazil proposed and unanimously 
approved following recent meeting 
called by Brazilian National Coun- 
cil of Labor at Rio de Janeiro in 
connection with regulations for ad- 
ministration of act relating to holi- 
days with pay. When established 
new federation will be largest occupa- 
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tional organization in that country, 
and will seek to form new associa- 
tions in all important commercial 
centers where no such bodies now 
exist. 


With view to concluding agree- 
ments concerning equality of treat- 
ment for national and foreign work- 
ers in matter of unemployment bene- 
fits, Sweden has recently entered into 
negotiations with Denmark, Norway, 
Germany, Switzerland and Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Ratification by France of conven- 
tion concerning application of week- 
ly rest in industrial undertakings, 
adopted by 1921 International Labor 
Conference, has just been officially 
announced to Secretary-General of 
League of Nations by French Gov- 
ernment. 


A National Federation of the 
Textile Industry, affiliated to Span- 
ish General Union of Workers, will 
be established under terms of resolu- 
tion adopted at recent meeting of all 
Spanish textile workers’ unions, held 
at Barcelona following issuance of 
Royal Decree relating to hours of 
work in that industry. It is said that 
85 per cent of workers in Spanish 
textile industry are women and chil- 
dren, of whom a large number an- 
nually succumb to tuberculosis as re- 
sult of excessive hours of work in fac- 
tories. 

President of Peru, in message to 
Peruvian Congress, discussing ques- 
tions of social legislation, reported 
favorably on results achieved by 
newly constituted Industrial Hygiene 
Department. Announced his govern- 
ment was endeavoring to promulgate 
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acts on legal hours of work, com- 
pulsory savings, minimum wage for 
workers, collective labor agreements, 
demolition of unhealthy buildings, 
and creation of factory inspectorate. 
Declared Peruvian Government pro- 
posed to amend Insurance Act to in- 
clude all workers, and to cover all 
risks arising out of occupational dis- 
eases, such as invalidity, forced retire- 
ment, unemployment, old age, ma- 
ternity, orphan- and widowhood. 


India’s “untouchables” are being 
given attention. Owing to caste rules 
and prejudices they are not employed 
as extensively as could be and gen- 
erally live in state of extreme pov- 
erty. A committee for these “de- 
pressed classes” recently formed a 
central employment office opened in 
Lahore. Appeals for cooperation 
from employers and general public 
now being made by committee in be- 
half of Punjab native workers. Such 
workers are frequently expert agri- 
culturists, artisans and domestic serv- 
ants. Once they can be induced to 
break through caste rules and habits 
they make excellent factory em- 
ployees. 


The necessity of a “world eco- 
nomic charter corresponding to the 
labor charter incorporated in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations” 
was pointed out to Universal Peace 
Congress, whose sessions just con- 
cluded at Geneva. Meeting de- 
manded “creation of an international 
economic organization with similar 
functions to those of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization.” A reso- 
lution stressed need for establishing 
an economic union of European 
nations. 











NOTES FROM THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD 


Japanese public opinion as to rati- 
fication and enforcement of the 8- 
hour convention in that country— 
considerably influenced by debates on 
question of working hours in India 
and Japan which have in past two 
years taken place at International 
Labor Conferences—is rapidly be- 
coming favorable to limitation of 
working hours in accordance with 
that convention. Workers, scholars, 
social students and employers alike 
have recently replied to question- 
naire on subject circulated by Japa- 
nese Association for International 
Laber Legislation, which is expected 
to study replies received so to make 
representations to Japanese Govern- 
ment on basis of results ef the in- 
quiry. Reasons advanced for sup- 
porting ratification of convention said 
to be it would rescue workers from 
exploitation as result of international 
competition, raise workers’ living 
standards, increase industrial effi- 
ciency, favorably affect Japanese na- 
tional economy, and insure adequate 
labor protection in neighboring-com- 
peting country (China). Opposition 
to convention principally from Japa- 
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nese Chambers of Commerce and 
textile industry employers. 


As further indication of Japanese 
progress in social reform, its official 
ratification of draft convention of In- 
ternational Labor Conference fixing 
minimum age for admission of chil- 
dren to industrial employment, regis- 
tered in August by Secretary-General 
of League of Nations. Its Factory 
Amendment Act, and act on mini- 
mum age for admission to work in 
industry, came into force this sum- 
mer. Former act covers 46,400 un- 
dertakings employing 1,636,000 men 
and 896,000 women workers; deals 
with prohibition of night work for 
women and young persons, carries 
maternity benefits, and reduces hours 
of work generally. Again, minimum 
age for admission to work in indus- 
try now fixed in principle at fourteen 
years, instead of twelve. Its Insur- 
ance Act provides compensation for 
2,160,000 workers in factories and 
mines in cases of sickness, accidents, 
maternity and death; also its Dis- 
putes Arbitration Act is now in force, 
as are certain orders concerning 
work in mines, and an act concerning 
cooperative societies. 


The noblest workers of this world bequeath 
us nothing so great as the image of them- 


selves. 


Their task, be it ever so glorious, is 


historical and transient; but the majesty of 
their spirit is essential and eternal. 


—George Brown. 











BE IT RESOLVED THAT 
A. M. RoGers 


Chairman Committee on Education, Maryland State and District of Columbia 
Federation of Labor. 


E ayes seem to have it; the 
ayes have it. The motion is 
adopted. 

A committee is appointed with in- 
structions to report; support is voted 
for this or that worth-while move- 
ment; an unsocial practice is con- 
demned; more committees appointed 
and more resolutions adopted—more 
obligations assumed. The conven- 
tion adjourns.—Be it resolved that. 

Practically every state federation 
of labor considers a most voluminous 
program. Resolutions are intro- 
duced and passed bearing on many, 
many economic and social questions 
in their varied and various forms. 
And then. 

The Maryland State and District 
of Columbia Federation of Labor 
convened in annual session. The 
Committee on Education was ap- 
pointed. Resolutions were _ intro- 
duced and referred to the Committee 
on Education. The committee con- 
sidered them and reported back 
thereon to the convention. And the 
convention, for the most part, acted 
favorably upon the recommendations 
of the committee. The committee 
was discharged; its work was done, 
and that was all there was to that. 

In May, 1925, the Maryland State 
and District of Columbia Federation 
of Labor convened as usual in annual 


session. The Committee on Educa- 
tion was appointed. Resolutions 
were referred to it. . . . The 
committee met and paused to con- 
sider. It wasn’t interested in resolu- 
tions; it was interested in education, 
and the educational work of and in 
Maryland. 

It’s quite easy to live on the record 
of past accomplishments. Individuals 
and organizations often try to do 
that. 

That the labor movement of 
America was largely responsible for 
the establishment of the public school 
system of this country we know. That 
our movement has contributed much 
to the bettering of school conditions— 
the reduction of child labor, compul- 
sory school attendance, free textbooks, 
sanitary school buildings, a more 
equitable standard of teachers’ pay— 
we know and we are proud of it. 

But what could the Committee on 
Education of the Maryland State 
Federation of Labor in May, 1925, 
do for education in Maryland in 1925 
and 1950? 

So the committee met and worked. 
It did very little resolving; but it did 
some very big resolving. It thought— 
what do we know about the public and 
private educational work of Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia? 
What can we find out during a con- 
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yention period? How can we intelli- 
gently vote on the resolutions referred 
to us, when we have only convention 
information to guide us? What do 
we want to know? How can we find 
out? 

The committee proposed to the 
convention that a Standing Commit- 
tee on Education be appointed, which 
committee should get facts on the 
questions on which all wanted the 
facts, and the convention committee 
also outlined, very definitely, certain 
fields in which facts should be ob- 
tained. The convention liked the 
idea and adopted it. And Resolved 
That—it wanted facts, that it wanted 
much information, that it needed tech- 
nical advice, before it could with any 
value Resolve that. 

The Standing Committee worked 
during the year. By studying the 
state laws, the reports of the Board of 
Education of each of the localities and 
the school news in the current press, 
much information was gathered. But 
the committee wanted more informa- 
tion, and more specific facts about cer- 
tain educational work. So, with the 
technical advice of the Research Bu- 
reau of the American Federation of 
Teachers, a questionnaire was drafted 
which would gather just the basic in- 
formation the committee wanted. 
The questionnaire was sent to school 
superintendents in public and paro- 
chial schools of Maryland and the 
District of Columbia. The school 
people seemed pleased that a group of 
citizens wanted to know the real facts 
about the schools; they answered fully 
the questions asked. 

Then, as bona fide trade unionists, 
the committee interested itself also 
in workers’ education. Here, too, 
it wanted some information. 
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Facts were gathered; data com- 
piled; information analyzed and a re- 
port prepared for the next annual con- 
vention. 

May, 1926, the Maryland State 
and District of Columbia Federation 
of Labor met. The Committee on 
Education was appointed—and met, 
ready to Resolve That, on resolutions 
submitted to it. But, because the 
Standing Committee on Education 
during the whole year had done more 
than Resolve That—had gathered 
real facts—the convention Committee 
on Education was now able to call to 
the attention of the delegates certain 
salient features of the educational 
work of this locality, to enunciate prin- 
ciples, to evolve standards, to de- 
termine policies,—and this was done. 

“Workers’ education should not 
alone supplement for the worker the 
formal academic and trade education 
which he may have,” the report stated, 
“but should, in addition, or perhaps 
rather, give to him that richer and 
fuller experience to which he is enti- 
tled, and which makes him a better 
citizen.” The report called attention 
to the great contribution which the 
Workers Education Bureau was mak- 
ing, referring especially to the Work- 
ers’ Book Shelf and to the vitalizing 
and inspiring courses given at Brook- 
wood, the resident Labor College. 

The second item in the report con- 
sidered the textbooks at present in use 
in the public and parochial schools. 
In connection with this item, the com- 
mittee availed itself of the research 
work which the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the American Federation of 
Labor has conducted. A large num- 
ber of the history, civics, and econom- 
ics textbooks at present in use in our 
schools have been carefully studied 
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and their contents analyzed and evalu- 
ated by one highly capable of doing 
this work. From the information 
compiled by the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the American Federation of 
Labor, this standing committee could 
point out specifically the number of 
textbooks in use that are of value, the 
number which give sufficient consider- 
ation to trade unionism, those which 
have sufficient consideration of the 
status of the wage earner, those which 
give sufficient consideration to civil 
liberty. Equipped with this informa- 
tion, the Convention Committee Re- 
solved That the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the affliated central bodies 
should concern themselves with the 
textbooks in use in that locality and 
that where textbooks are used which 
do not present a full and unbiased pic- 
ture of the social and economic evelu- 
tion and development of this country, 
that attention thereof be called to the 
school authorities, and that the school 
authorities be petitioned to have in- 
troduced in such schools, books which 
do present a full and unbiased picture 
of the development of our country. 
Many conventions have Resolved 
That intelligence tests are this or in- 
telligence tests are that. The stand- 
ing committee gathered and compiled 
much information on this subject. 
They really studied the facts. With 
the facts before them the convention 
Resolved That—it is highly impor- 
tant that individual tests be given to 
pupils who, in a group test, receive 
either an unusually high or a subnor- 
mal rating in a group test; that the 
individual test be given at such a time 
of the day and under such conditions 
as will be most favorable to the pupil; 
that a physical test in all instances ac- 
company the mental test; that tests 
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be given at a time in the day when the 
pupil is least fatigued; that standard. 
ized achievement tests, solely, be not 
used in determining the pupil’s pro- 
motion or retardation; that, because 
of the highly experimental state in 
which vocational tests still are, that 
vocational tests alone be not used in 
determining the course of study which 
the pupil is to pursue; that mental 
tests be given only by experts espe- 
cially trained to give them; that the 
intelligence quotient of the pupil be 
not used as a means of determining 
whether the pupil is to pursue an aca- 
demic or vocational course; that it 
be deemed more advisable to provide 
an enriched curriculum for the pupil 
receiving a higher intelligence quo- 
tient than it is to accelerate the rate 
of promotion of that pupil, thereby 
forcing him out of his social-physical 
age group; that craft and vocational 
education be given during school time 
and under such conditions as are 
most favorable to the pupil. A real 
Resolved That; no wholesale con- 
demnation; no wide-sweeping en- 
dorsement appeared in this considera- 
tion because the committee through 
its studies realized that testing is still 
in the early experimental stage. 

While every labor convention ex- 
presses a desirability for having labor 
represented on school boards, this 
convention informed by its standing 
committee’s report pointed out spe- 
cifically what could and should be 
done to secure that representation. 
It is one thing to Resolve That Labor 
should be on school boards, and it 
is another to know how to go about 
to realize the desire of such a resolu- 
tion. 

The report brought in information 
on recreational activities, teacher 




















training, the need for unionization of 
teachers, and a number of other sub- 
jects which necessarily would be con- 
sidered at the convention. 

The 1926 Convention of the 
Maryland State and District of Co- 
lumbia Federation of Labor met. 
The Committee on Education was ap- 
pointed. The Committee on Educa- 
tion was equipped with factitive ma- 
terial furnished by the Standing Com- 
mittee on Education. The conven- 
tion committee truly functioned and 
the convention committee was able 
to intelligently Resolve That—and it 
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did Resolve That each resolution 
adopted would continue to be more 
than a resolution, that more studies 
would be made, more facts would be 
gathered, as close a contact as possi- 
bly could be maintained would be 
maintained with the Committee on 
Education of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and with the Research 
Bureau of the American Federation 
of Teachers. 

A committee truly functioning, a 
convention which made a contribu- 
tion to educational progress—be it 
Resolved That it continue. 


TO AN ENGLISH SPARROW 
(WASHINGTON SQUARE.) 


Ah! little sparrow, brown and drab, 
Neglected and unnoticed, 

Pray, does the redbird’s gorgeous coat 
Distress you the remotest? 


When throbs the air with music rare 
Of nightingales’ love-making, 

Does longing thus to woo your mate 
Fill your wee heart with aching? 


When white-winged sea gulls circle high 
And sail far o’er the ocean, 

Does restlessness possess you then— 
The Wanderlust emotion? 


Or does your jerky little chirp 
Express your deepest pleasure? 

And are you of life’s many gifts 
Content with your small measure? 





Mase F. Crappock. 
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INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Charles S. Meyers. 164 p. The 
People’s Institute Publishing Co.: New 
York. 1926. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Robert B. Wolf 


The author is Director of the National In- 
stitute of Industrial Psychology, England. Mr. 
Wolf is a consulting engineer —Ebrror. 


IS is a most interesting recita- 

tion of actual happenings in the 
English industrial world. It is a 
book of great practical value and 
points the way to a better apprecia- 
tion of the reasons why American 
workers have, in many instances, 
lined themselves up against any form 
of time or motion study. A com- 
parison of experiences should be help- 
ful to industrial science in this coun- 


try. 


“The progress of industrial psychology in 
Great Britain has been at an advantage over 
the United States. First, the far greater power 
of trade unionism in the former country has 
prevented the use of crude methods in motion 
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study and the devising of complex systems of 
payment, which aimed too exclusively at speed- 
ing up the worker. In Great Britain motion 
study has been applied by industrial psycholo- 
gists primarily to secure greater ease of work; 
greater speed of work has been found to follow 
therefrom. In this way the approval and sym- 
pathy of the trade unions has been won. So 
far as I am aware, there has not been a single 
instance in Great Britain where the workers, 
shop-stewards or trade unions have raised ob- 
jection to any factory, mill or mine investiga- 
tions in Industrial Psychology. On the con- 
trary, they have often spontaneously indicated 
various further themes of work and have even 
asked for investigations to be carried out—to 
which employers sometimes have refused their 
consent! Nevertheless, initially, considerable 
dificulty was experienced in convincing the 
workers that Industrial Psychology did not 
mean speeding them up, forcing them like auto- 
mata into uniform methods of working, and 
other dreaded evils rightly or wrongly asso- 
ciated in their minds with early American 
scientific management and the efficiency en- 
gineer. If the organization of labor proceeds 
in the United States along the same lines as in 
the United Kingdom the latter’s experience may 
not be without value to the former.” 


It will be very much of a surprise 
to some readers to find that there is 
not only no opposition upon the part 
of British organized labor to the 
scientific analysis of work, but that 
they are actually more in favor of it 
than are the employers. Mr. Meyer 




















describes the composition of the 
organizations under which the work 
is conducted, namely, the Industrial 
Research Fatigue Board, established 
in 1918 under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, and the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology, founded on 
an entirely voluntary basis in 1921. 

He contends that the main reason 
why the cooperation of Labor has 
been obtained in England is that the 
investigations have been conducted 
by trained psychologists who under- 
stand the laws of human nature; 
whereas, in America, the work, in 
most instances, is conducted by en- 
gineers who have more the mecha- 
nistic point of view and who have, 
therefore, tended to look upon the 
worker more as a piece of machinery 
than as a human being. The Ameri- 
can ideals of scientific management as 
exemplified by Taylor’s “rigid rules 
for every motion of every man”’ and 
Gilbreth’s “Quest of the One Best 
Way” have no part in British experi- 
ments. British industrial psycholo- 
gists early recognized the fact that it 
is impossible, with all the physical 
and mental differences as between 
workmen, to train them to perform 
the same operations in identically the 
same way. There is no “one best 
way.” This is true in industry as in 
other departments of life. The error 
into which American experts have 
frequently fallen is their substitution 
of the mechanistic analogy for human 
psychology. British experts, accord- 
ing to Mr. Meyer, have avoided this 
pitfall. 

“The National Institute has endeavored to 


base its ideals on sound psychology rather than 
on the superficial analogy with a piece of en- 
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gineering mechanism. It has sought not to 
press the worker from behind, but to ease the 
difficulties which may confront him. . . . How 
widely removed is the psychological attitude 
from that of the so-called ‘efficiency experts’ 
whose engineering, training and consequently 
mechanistic attitude leads them rather to time- 
study the worker as if he were a machine, wo 
set hourly or daily tasks which an efficient 
worker should be expected to perform, and to 
devise elaborate systems of payment which, in 
their mistaken belief that prescribed tasks and 
proffered bonuses are the main incentive to 
production, will induce the worker to give his 
best. . . . No one can deny the power of 
the incentive of payment, but it is far from 
having the supreme importance which some 
ascribe to it.” 


Mr. Meyer further contends that 
a good time-study man must not only 
be thoroughly trained in the princi- 
ples of psychology and physiology, 
but must study the workers’ reac- 
tions to the job by actually doing the 
work himself. Such a procedure ex- 
plodes the theory of American en- 
gineers that there is no such thing 
as a monotonous job. The experi- 
ence of Mr. Meyer and his associates 
indicates that boredom is a very defi- 
nite aspect of factory work and is 
something which should be relieved 
by proper psychological study. 

Many illustrations are given of the 
effect of various working conditions, 
particularly the gain in output 
through the use of rest periods. He 
does not seem, however, to have any 
appreciation of the value of putting 
records of accomplishment into the 
hands of the workers in order to 
stimulate their interest. 

The method of arriving at effi- 
ciency standards is also dealt with 
by Mr. Meyer. He points out that 
some time and movement studies 
have reacted viciously owing to the 
belief that the speediest and shortest 
movement must necessarily prove the 
most efficient and the least fatiguing. 
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He claims that it has often turned 
out that the longer sweeping move- 
ments are less tiresome than the 
shorter ones. He further holds that 
if the mental atmosphere of the 
worker is right, he will suit his own 
standard of output; and as the ma- 
jority of mankind, when placed under 
just conditions, are honest and honor- 
able, that standard will prove in the 
long run to be the most satisfactory. 

He does not indicate, however, 
how this right atmosphere is ob- 
tained. I assume it must be done by 
helping the worker to become con- 
scious of what he is accomplishing 
through some standard means of re- 
cording his progress in his work. 

Mr. Meyer’s book contains only 
157 pages, but it is packed with so 
many concrete illustrations of actual 
results obtained that it deserves 
study, particularly by Americans 
who are interested in obtaining a 
point of view which may explain 
some of the difficulties encountered 
because of the workers’ opposition to 
scientific job analysis. 


THE NEW LEADERSHIP IN 


INDUSTRY 
By Sam A. Lewisohn. 234 p. E. P. 
Dutton & Co.: New York. 1926. 
$2.90. 


Reviewed by Mollie Ray Carroll 


Mr.jLewisohn is Vice-President of the Miami 
Copper Company and Chairman of the Board 
of Ditectors of the American Management As- 
sociat:pn. Miss Carroll is head of the Depart- 
ment »f Economics and Sociology of Goucher 
Collegi.—Enprror. 


a this remarkable book the author 
attempts to apply the newer psy- 
choldgy to the relation of Labor and 


. 
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Capital, and particularly to the prob- 
lems of the executive in industry in 
his dealings with Labor. It is a 
study not in mechanisms but in atti- 
tudes, and as such is valuable not only 
for industrial executives but for trade 
unionists as well. 

An executive himself, the author 
deals frankly and unflinchingly with 
the need for the “mental hygiene” of 
employers. ‘There has been much 
discussion,” he says, “of the mental 
hygiene of industry—the discussion 
invariably dealing with the problems 
of the mental hygiene of em- 
ployees—but nothing has been said 
about the mental hygiene of em- 
ployers” . . . “The executive 
temperament is seriously to be taken 
into consideration in the development 
of a better administration of indus- 
trial activities. Any program for im- 
proving management must be pre- 
ceded by an analysis of the ideas, ob- 
sessions, prejudices, if you will, of the 
executive temperament.” 

The chapters on Management are 
exceptionally fine. He points out 
that personnel problems in industry 
are certainly of as much importance 
as sales policies, but that, neverthe- 
less, they have received scant atten- 
tion. The suggestions as to the rea- 
sons why executives minimize or 
neglect labor relations in industry are 
thought-provoking, but they are not 
valid excuses. It is common sense, 
when friction occurs between man- 
agement and men, to start at the top 
in the analysis and removal of the 
causes. The author emphasizes the 
dignity and responsibility of the man- 
ager in his relation to foremen, 
workers and the community. At the 
same time he warns against “‘paternal- 




















istic interference with the lives of the 
employees—an attitude that is par- 
ticularly repugnant in individualistic 
America.” The solution offered is 
employers’ education, which is fully 
as important as workers’ education. 
These chapters on the employer are 
sane and well-balanced. 

There is an excellent chapter, also, 
on employee representation. Again, 
it is not mechanism which is discussed 
but principles, and particularly the 
principle of consultation. The 
author considers employee represen- 
tation valuable, but not because it 
shares control of the industry. In 
fact, he believes that centralization 
of control is essential to good work- 
manship and that divided control 
means also divided attention of the 
worker to his task. Through con- 
sultation, on the other hand, “the 
modern leader attempts to release in- 
dividual energies and to develop and 
make use of group thought.” This 
comes about, too, through a sense of 
the dignity and importance of every 
job in the industry. 

The chapters on unionism are a 
challenge. The author states flatly 
over and over again in the book that 
unionism is essential in the modern 
industrial world. Then he attempts 
to analyze the strength and weakness 
of unionism in the same way that he 
has dealt with Management. Point- 
ing out the B. & O. plan as the finest 
type of cooperation and as a tremend- 
Ous, constructive factor, he asks 
whether unionism in general can at- 
tain that high level. He discusses 
failures of executives, union leaders 
and workers that prevent the de- 
velopment of such a type of union- 
ism. It need hardly be said that he 
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does not find the solution in com- 
pany unions. Indeed, he is not look- 
ing for solutions in the field of un- 
ionism, because his book is written 
for executives. To them his final 
chapter on “The New Leadership” is 
directed. 

This book is well worth a place 
on a worker’s bookshelf. It is very 
readable and straightforward. Mr. 
Lewisohn does not obscure his ideas 
by resorting to techincal terms or 
meaningless phrases. Such a contri- 
bution should add appreciably to the 
development of better relations be- 
tween Management and Labor. 


THE GENESIS OF THE 


WORLD WAR 
By Harry Elmer Barnes. 750 p. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1926. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Adelaide D. V. White 


Mr. Barnes is a professor of history at Smith 
College and lecturer at the New School for 
Social Research. Adelaide White is a student 
of international relations.—Epitor. 


HE “good old days” when histo- 

rians were either tellers of enter- 

taining yarns with just enough 
historical fact in them to make them 
plausible and impressive, or biased 
warriors and nationalists who wove 
their thrilling fictions for the delight 
and pride of their own countrymen 
and the confusion of their enemies— 
those days are apparently past. It is 
only eight years since the armistice 
of that gigantic conflict that involved 
most of the so-called civilized world, 
and even people who ought to know 
better are still feeding their minds 
and imaginations on the romantic or 
thrilling or patriotically inspiring fic- 
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tions that became current during 
those confused and terrible years. If 
we follow tradition, those epic myths 
and colorful romances would become 
embodied in the history of the times; 
but along comes this modern histo- 
rian with his arms full of facts and 
documents, published and unpub- 
lished, and treaties and official com- 
muniques and asks us to revise our 
most cherished ideas on how the 
Great War started, how it was con- 
ducted and why, and who were re- 
sponsible for prolonging it once it 
was well under way. 

“The main animus and tendenz 
motivating the writer in preparing 
this book is a hatred of war in gen- 
eral and an ardent desire to execute 
an adequate exposure of the authors 
of the late World War in particu- 
lar” —_ Mr. Barnes in his preface. 

“Never was any previous 
war so widely proclaimed to have 
been necessary in its origins, holy in 
its nature, and just, moderate and 
constructive in its aims. Never was 
a conflict further removed in the 
actualities of the case from such pre- 
tensions” . . . It is therefore 
to be anticipated that those of us who 
still secretly or openly think and talk 
in terms of “glorious France,” and of 
Britain going into war to avenge 
plucky little Belgium; and who be- 
lieve that on the shoulders of the ex- 
Kaiser and his war-mad advisers rests 
the whole burden of war guilt, will 
receive some uncomfortable jolts. 

About halfway through these 750 
pages of disillusionment is a section 
entitled the “Unique Guilt of France 
and Russia,” and this is followed by 
a chapter on Sir Edward Grey and 
the Responsibility of England, which 
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brings to light many uncomfortable 
facts on pre-war diplomacy and the 
plots, schemes and weaknesses of 
men who could have been great, 
whom, indeed, we still regard as 
prominent statesmen instead of the 
international politicians that they are. 
Chapters like these place the re- 
sponsibility for the War not on a mili- 
taristic Germany bent on world do- 
minion, but on (1) French desire for 
revenge for her defeat in 1870, (2) 
English and Russian alarm over 
Germany’s progress in the Near East 
in spite of Russia’s efforts to get con- 
trol of the straits leading to the 
Black Sea, (3) and to the determina- 
tion of France and Russia to drag 
England with them into any conflict 
with Germany. The blame is 
fastened on a small group of men 
such as Poincaré, Sasanov, Izvolski, 
Cambon and Delcasse, and on the 
last-minute weakening of Sir Edward 
Grey in falling in with French and 
Russian machinations for a general 
European war. Lord Haldane and 
Mr. Asquith also come in for their 
share of censure. 

Mr. Barnes admits that this is a 
controversial book and that he ex- 
pects to be disagreed with. This is 
just as well, since there will be many 
who will not enjoy having exposed as 
a “luxuriant and voluptuous legend” 
former Ambassador Morgenthau’s 
exciting story of the Kaiser’s Pots- 
dam conference in July, 1914, to ask 
bankers, army and navy chiefs and 
the German industrial leaders if they 
were “ready for war.” This tale of 
Mr. Morgenthau’s sounded so plaus- 
ible, and when men of the standing 
of Asquith and Bourgeois and Pages 
have publicly accepted and repeated 
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it in published form it is very annoy- 
ing of Mr. Barnes to rob current his- 
tory of another of its most exciting 
fictions. We note that he does not 
say if Messrs. Asquith, Bourgeois, 
Pages et al. had their official tongues 
in their dignified cheeks when they ac- 
cepted the story, or whether they also 
were taken in by it. 

The immediate incident that set 
fire to Europe and was the excuse for 
starting the war—namely the assas- 
sination of the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand of Austria.in July, 1914— 
has hitherto been accepted as an un- 
fortunate incident coming at a critical 
time of diplomatic tension. That the 
killing of the Archduke was not an 
assassination by a fanatic young an- 
archist, but a deliberate political mur- 
der carried out with the connivance 
of the Serbian Cabinet and with the 
knowledge and approval of an influ- 
ential section of the Russian mili- 
tary—this is a very ugly revelation 
indeed. 

Moreover we do not like to be re- 
minded that German submarine war- 
fare, involving tragedies like the 
sinking of the Lusitania, are to be 
placed against the account of Eng- 
land rather than Germany; that the 
stories of German “atrocities” were 
largely the invention of Allied propa- 
gandists; that catchwords like ‘“‘mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy” 
and “a war to end war” were high- 
sounding phrases bringing smiles to 
the faces and dollars to the pockets, 
of our own home-grown munitions 
makers and other profiteers. 

We are left nothing at the end of 
this volume but a complete loss of 
faith in the integrity of the world’s 
leading statesmen, a conviction of the 
costly and unutterably pitiful folly of 


nations going to war for the reasons 
they do, and a sneaking suspicion that 
we are all rather easily duped by 
propagandists, politicians, and those 
clever gentlemen who conduct the 
publicity campaigns of our modern 
wars. 

Nevertheless, although the book 
is labeled by its author as “contro- 
versial” it is anything but argumenta- 
tive in tone. It is written in a clear, 
readable fashion, and in spite of the 
complicated international problems 
with which it deals and the mass of 
published and unpublished material it 
has digested, it is easy to follow. It 
should have a wide reading if for no 
other reason than that nowadays the 
average man and woman wants to 
have some sound basis for opinions— 
in other words want to “know what 
he is talking about.” Yes, un- 
doubtedly a great many people are 
going to disagree, some of them vio- 
lently, with this book, but if they are 
going to disprove Mr. Barnes’ plain 
statements of things as they hap- 
pened, they will have a long, hard 
task ahead of them. 


EDUCATIONAL ATTITUDES 
AND POLICIES OF ORGAN- 
IZED LABOR IN’ THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By Philip R. V. Curoe, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 193 p. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Helen D. Hill 


Mr. Curoe is in the Department of Educa- 
tion, Hunter College. Miss Hill is on the staff 
of the Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women 
in Industry.—Ep1tor. 


[|= nowadays about the rela- 


tion of the Labor Movement to 
education is likely to center on two 
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things. Those who are reviewing 
past achievements of the working 
class in America rarely fail to include 
the fact that our public schools were 
largely brought about by the demand 
of the organized worker for democ- 
ratized education. Those who are 
investigating present problems are in- 
clined to discuss the function of the 
classes for adults started either by or 
in cooperation with various unions 
in the past ten or fifteen years. Aside 
from these two aspects of the ques- 
tion, Labor’s policy with regard to 
education has for the most part lain 
buried in the dusty proceedings of for- 
gotten conventions. Mr. Curoe has 


got out the old reports and read 
them, and presents findings on an im- 
portant chain of activities which 
stretches all along the intermediate 
years from the democratization of 


primary education in the 1830's to 
the new educational programs of our 
own time. 

The record contains the activities 
of a variety of organizations, for un- 
til the stabilization of the American 
Labor Movement at the founding of 
the A. F. of L., education was in- 
clined to be the center of working- 
class attention only during times 
when a down-grade in industry made 
economic action temporarily futile, 
and caused workers to turn toward 
political and idealistic plans of reor- 
ganization. Consequently, the activi- 
ties of the early followers of Robert 
Owen and Fourier, of farmers’ or- 
ganizations of various sorts, of the 
First International, of the Knights of 
Labor, and of political parties are 
reviewed as well as the programs of 
trade unions in the strict sense. On 
the other hand, the position of the 
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A. F. of L. since its foundation is 
assumed to be fully representative of 
the entire body of American Organ- 
ized Labor. 

The effect of the Labor Move- 
ment on the form and administration 
of state-supported schools is the core 
of Mr. Curoe’s study. The relations 
between child labor, the shorter work 
day, vocational or apprenticeship 
training and the school are admir- 
ably traced to their sources. The 
share of the A. F. of L., along with 
other organizations, in securing the 
recognition of certain views on these 
problems by legislatures and their 
realization through boards of control 
is carefully evaluated. Its stand on 
questions of finance and its relations 
with bodies of organized teachers are 
thoroughly covered. Its contacts 
with the mechanism of American pub- 
lic education, in other words, are ably 
recorded. In this the book com- 
pletely fulfills the promise of the sec- 
ond part of its title, educational pol- 
icies of Organized Labor. Whether 
it is quite as successful in describing 
attitudes is a little more doubtful, 
particularly in the recent period. 
There is after all very much more to 
an attitude than ever reaches print in 
a convention report. It might have 
been worth while to trace the gradual 
alteration in the assumption which 
Labor shared with every one else at 
the beginning of last century, that an 
increase in the quantity of education, 
plus a little administrative technique, 
would accomplish all that was desired. 
Certainly this assumption has been 
pricked of late by questions regard- 
ing quality. It is true that such ques- 
tions, with the exception of the Gary 
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and platoon schools which Mr. Curoe 
discusses, have been chiefly audible 
in the realm of adult education. But 


it may be questioned whether they do 
not represent an important shift in 
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attitude. On the other hand, it may 
be replied that they have not yet 
worked far enough into official de- 
cisions to find a place in what is 
primarily a documentary review. 


CURRENT BOOK NOTES 


Economics and Labor 


The International Labor Organization. By 
Paul Perigord. 339 p. D. Appleton & Co. 
$3.00. 


“A Study of Labor and Capital in coopera- 
tion.” Reviews the history, structure and 
operations of the International Labor Office. 


Machinery and Labor. By George E. Barnett. 
161 p. Harvard University Press. $2.00. 


A study of the displacement of skilled labor 
due to the introduction of machinery in type- 
setting, stone-cutting and glass-blowing. An 
estimate of the potential and actual displace- 
ment is made for each industry; a descrip- 
tion given of trade-union policy, and a sum- 
mary of the effects on wages and conditions 
of employment. 

By Theodore H. 
$2.50. 


A practical discussion of principles and 
problems. 


Education and Vocations. 
Eaton. 300 p. John Wiley & Sons. 


History of Manual and Industrial Education up 
to 1870. By Charles Alpheus Bennett. 461 p. 
The Manual Arts Press. $3.50. 


An historical background with carefully 
selected source material. 


Unemployment Insurance. Edited by Allen 
Bennett Forsberg. 487 p. H. W. Wilson Co. 
$2.40. 


An able selection of articles dealing with 
the problem from various points of view. 
Arguments are presented for and against un- 
employment legislation, and possible solutions 
through voluntary action discussed. 


By William J. 
$3.00. 


A Hart, Schaffner and Marx prize essay. 
Surveys the development and problems of in- 
heritance taxation from ancient times to the 
recent alterations in the American Federal 
estate tax. 


The Taxation of Inheritance. 
Shultz. 379 p. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The Coal Miners’ Struggle. By Arthur E. 
Suffern. 456 p. The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


An Institute of Economics’ book. Discusses 
evolution of collective bargaining and agree- 
ments, general principles and working rules 
governing relations between operators and 
miners. 


Elementary Economics. By Fred Rogers Fair- 
child and others. 2 v. The Macmillan Co. 
$6.00. 


A textbook for beginners—college or adult 
students. In addition to the usual material 
sections are included on the economics of 
government, labor problems, and the reform 
of the economic system. 


Modern Business. By Leon C. Marshall and 
Mildred J. Wiese. 520 p. The Macmillan 
Co. 1926. $1.60. 


A well arranged textbook of business 
organization and administration. Deals with 
background of modern industry, technological 
problems, personnel, marketing, finance, risk- 
bearing, organization and leadership. 


History 


Modern World History. 
ander C. Flick. 780 p. 
$6.00. 


1776-1926. By Alex- 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


A comprehensive account of the political, 
economic and social changes of the last cen- 
tury and a half, an example of the so-called 
“new” or “synthetic” method of writing his- 
tory. 


By James Henry 
$5.00. 


The Conquest of Civilzation. 
Breasted. 717 p. Harper & Bros. 


From earliest times to the fall of the Roman 
Empire. Many illustrations. A very read- 
able account of the career of mankind and 
well-adapted for the adult student without 
previous historical reading. 








Bakery & Confectionery Workers Interna- 


tional Union 


Charles F. Hohmann—Four deaths occurred 
for which we spent $800. For our sick and 
disabled, $9,414.41 was expended. We have 
226 local unions with a total membership of 
24,764. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Interna- 
tional Union 


John J. Gleeson—State of employment is 
good. For 106 deaths, $26,315.16 was expended. 


We have 70,000 members in our 951 local 
unions. 
International Brotherhood of Foundry Em- 


ployees 


Leonard Holtschult.—State of employment is 
good. We have secured an agreement calling 
for the eight-hour day, time and one-half for 
overtime, better conditions and a 30 per cent 
increase in wages. This agreement affects 50 
employees. Our strike at Belleville, Ill., of five 
weeks’ duration is still in progress—200 mem- 
bers are affected. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Harry L. Morrison—We had a strike affect- 
ing 11 members at West Frankfort, IIl., for 
violation of union agreement by employer, which 
after one week's duration was won. State of 
employment is fair with. slight improvement. 
Our organizing campaign in Boston is showing 
some results, as one non-union laundry has 
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agreed to operate under union conditions, and 
we have added about 40 new members to our 
loca! there. 


American Federation of Teachers 


Florence C. Hanson—We have 32 local 
unions with a total membership of 3,500. State 
of employment is not good and is not improving. 
The situation in Chicago is very bad, many 
high-school teachers being released. Tenure 
law may be tested. We have under contempla- 
tion an intensive organization campaign. 


ALABAMA 
Florence—R. J. Bailey: 


Plans are under way for an organization 
drive by our central body. Carpenters have 
the best-attended meetings. Efforts are being 
made to organize the women in the cotton 
mills. By house-to-house canvass, our compul- 
sory school attendance law is enforced. 


ARIZONA 
Lowell.—Phil J. Donahue: 


Our school attendance is taken care of through 
truant officers. Women are employed in cler- 
ical industries only and no effort is made to 
organizé them. We have no central body. Our 
unions do not own their headquarters. 


Tucson.—N. W. Wolfe: 


Our central body is planning an organization 
drive. The carpenters, painters and plasterers 
have initiated membership movements. Carpen- 


















ters and painters have the best attended meet- 
ings and both locals make special efforts to have 
attractive and interesting meetings. October 
20, a drive for the organization of women 
workers will begin. Harry Rich is secretary of 


our local committee on education. Our school 
attendance is good. A permanent committee on 
workers’ education has been appointed by the 
State Federation of Labor. We expect to use 
the schools this winter for our workers’ educa- 
tion undertakings. New local union of stage 
employees and moving-picture operators was 
organized. Hod carriers, lathers and cement 
workers’ unions have disbanded. We are mak- 
ing plans to build a labor temple. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock—R. A. Pettefer: 


A new, million-dollar high school is under 
construction under the open-shop plan. There 
are only a few places that handle label goods 
and the price in comparison to other articles of 
the same kind is three times as much. 


CALIFORNIA 


Eureka —Fred Bauer: 


The union headquarters are owned by the 
unions collectively. We have only the state law 
on compulsory school attendance. Our town is 
under control of the Lumber Association. 
Women are employed in laundries, restaurants 
and department stores. Carpenters, painters 
and laundry workers have the best attended 
meetings. Our central body has plans under 
way for an organization drive. 


San Diego—Edward H. Dowell: 


Our central body has kept actively for the 
past three years at organizing. Carpenters and 
machinists have had assistance from their in- 
ternationals in membership drives launched by 
them. Women are employed in the fish can- 
neries, and although every effort possible has 
been made to organizé them, success has not 
been attained. W. R. Harriman is secretary 
of our local committee on education. We have 
a very efficient truant officer to enforce our com- 
pulsory school attendance law. Previous classes 
on workers’ education used the Labor Tem- 
ple for their classes. A new union of cement 
finishers was organized. One friendly state 


senator and assemblyman were elected at recent 
elections. 
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CANADA 


Winnipeg —Charles Ryan: 


Local unions of painters and decorators, as- 
bestos workers, flour workers, sheet-metal work- 
ers, upholsterers, barbers and lathers have been 
reorganized and there has been considerable im- 
provement in the membership of organized labor 
generally. 


FLORIDA 


Tampa.—A. B. Grout: 


The cigar makers and carpenters own their 
own headquarters. We used one of our public 
school buildings for the showing of “Labor's 
Reward.” Our compulsory school attendance 
law is poorly enforced. Carpenters, engineers, 
iron-workers, plumbers and bricklayers have 
the best attendance at their meetings. 


St. Petersburg.—J. M. Atkins: 


Plumbers and electricians have the best at- 
tendance at their meetings. We have organized 
a woman’s label league. Our compulsory school 
attendance law is administered by a probation 
officer. Our workers’ education undertakings 
have been in the nature of a class in vocational 
training. We may have the use of public school 
buildings for this. Theater ushers and cashiers 
have formed a local union. The carpenters own 
their own headquarters. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago—Edward Hammond: 


About thirty of our unions own their own 
headquarters. A local union of soda clerks was 
organized. Have a trade union college under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Trade Union 
League. Not much effort is being made to or- 
ganize the women workers here. Our live cen- 
tral body with 1,000 delegates is always ready 
to assist in organization drives. 


Chicago.—Harry F. Sheck: 


Membership drives have been initiated by the 
printing trades, hotel and restaurant employees, 
soda dispensers, photo-engravers and lathers. 
The pressmen have the most attractive meet- 
ings. Lillian Herstein is secretary of our com- 
mittee on education. Classes are conducted 
through the Women’s Trade Union League. 
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E. Dubuque—John -F. Quinn: 


Our central body is planning an organization 
drive. Carpenters, bakers and meat cutters 
have initiated membership drives. The writer 
is secretary of our local committee on education. 
Our non-partisan political campaign committee 
is still functioning. 


West Frankfort—Kate Phelps: 


Attendance at all union meetings is excellent. 
We are soliciting applications from women 
working in offices as clerks, bookkeepers, etc. 
George Pritchet is secretary of our local com- 
mittee on education. A new federal labor 
union has been organized. The miners and 
carpenters own their own headquarters. 


INDIANA 


Bloomington.—Henry Jones: 


Our central body is planning an organization 
drive for the coming year. Carpenters and hod 
carriers have initiated membership drives. All 
unions have only a fair attendance. Women 
are employed at basket making, in glove factory 
and mirror plate plant. So far all efforts to 
interest them in organization have failed. Sam 
Dallman is secretary of our local committee on 
education. Our compulsory school attendance 
law is very well enforced. Hod carriers and 
common laborers have formed a local union 
here. We have just selected a political cam- 
paign committee. 


Clinton.—S. Pollo: 


We are trying to reorganize the clerk’s union. 
Our non-partisan political campaign committee 
is still functioning. Locals of the painters, 
teamsters and clerks have disbanded. We have 
a good compulsory school attendance law. Once 
in a while the garment workers have a dance 
or banquet. The garment workers have a 25- 
cent fine for non-attendance and their meetings 
are the best attended. 


South Bend.—Harry Lewis: 


Eleven men working for one painting con- 
tractor here have joined the local union of 
painters. In cool weather all meetings have a 
good attendance. Mrs. Nellie Lobaugh is sec- 
retary of our local committee on education. Our 
Central Labor Union rents a building and sub- 
lets to locals. Our compulsory school attendance 
law is considered to be the finest in the state. 
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IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammill: 


Cooks and waiters, team and truck drivers, 
through organization efforts, have increased 
their membership by 71 new members. The 
street-car men, plumbers and steam fitters, elec- 
trical workers and barbers have the best at- 
tendance at their meetings. No special effort 
is being made to organize women in the hosiery 
mills, garment and textile industries. Our com- 
pulsory school attendance law is enforced by 
joint action of city authorities and the school 
board. We have the Des Moines Labor Col- 
lege, and have the use of our public school 
buildings for its sessions. Seventy-five new 
members have been added to the dairy workers. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge.—Robert G. Doran: 


Our non-partisan political campaign is still 
functioning. John F. MacDonald is chairman 
of our local committee on education. The Cam- 
bridge city employees, plasterers and painters 
have the best attended meetings. Our central 
body is planning an organization drive in con- 
junction with the barbers, engineers, school 
teachers and chauffeurs. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson—R. C. White: 


Our central body has ceased to function, but 
we are planning for its reorganization at an 
early date. The barbers’ union meetings are 
attended by about 90 per cent of the members. 
The State Federation of Labor has appointed 
C. W. Wallace as director of education. A 
local union of bookbinders has been organized. 


NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City—Wm. F. Kavanagh: 


Barbers are on strike in Union City and in 
Jersey City. Clay workers are making efforts 
te increase their membership by launching a 
campaign drive in Essex, Hudson, Union and 
Bergen counties. Mrs. Nellie Smith is secre- 
tary of the local committee on education. Lo- 
cal unions of shoe clerks, coach and hearse 
drivers were organized. A labor bank was 
opened at Journal Square, with Governor and 
public officials attending its opening. 
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NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque——J. C. Hughes: 


Our central body is planning an organization 
drive for the coming year. The electrical work- 
ers have initiated a membership drive. Bar- 
bers and carpenters have the best attended 
meetings, while electricians have the most at- 
tractive. Although I am personally always 
hammering at women employed as motorettes, 
in hotels and restaurants, in laundries and as 
salesladies to organize, yet I get but little re- 
sponse or interest from them along this line. 
Our compulsory school attendance law is a little 
lax, but the truant officers occasionally perform 
their duties. It requires a special permit from 
the school superintendent for a child to go to 
work, 


NEW YORK 


Syracuse —Geo. J. Bowen: 


The machinists are trying to increase their 
membership. Their local union in Utica was 
recently reorganized. 


Syracuse —H. H. Woodard. 


Shop crafts report some progress. Small at- 
tendance at union meetings at this season of 
the year. Women are employed in the gar- 
ment, printing and tobacco industries. A. W. 
Sherman is secretary of our local committee 
on education. The journeymen tailors’ union 
was reorganized. All unions have an interest 
in the Labor Temple. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—H. E. McFall: 


The painters are endeavoring to increase 
their membership—they have the best attended 
meetings. Efforts to organize women employed 
in stores, laundries and creameries have been 
unsuccessful. Our compulsory school attend- 
ance law is administered by truant officers. 


OHIO 


East Liverpool—B. F. Gibbons: 


Carpenters have the best attended meetings. 
Women are employed in the potteries and as 
clerks in the stores. Efforts are being made 
to have the retail clerks hold a meeting so the 
girls in the chain stores here can affiliate. We 
have a good compulsory school attendance law. 
A new local union of sheet-metal workers was 
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organized. The lathers’ union was reorganized 
and the local of the meat cutters disbanded. 


Findlay—John F. Bunce: 


Our central body has disbanded but efforts 
are being made to reorganize it. New local 
unions of painters and musicians have been 
organized. Typographical and stage hands’ 
unions have the best attendance. 


Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 


Molders and machinists have membership 
drives in progress. Carpenters, milk drivers, 
polishers, molders and painters have the best 
attendance at their meetings. Efforts to or- 
ganize women in the printing trades, textile and 
paper mills have failed. The writer is sec- 
retary of our local committee on education. 
Our compulsory school attendance law is ad- 
ministered very satisfactorily. The local school 
board is very strict about attendance. We may 
have the use of public school buildings for 
meetings if desired. Our central body owns 
our labor temple. 


Niles —R. W. Caddick: 


Our central body is always active along or- 
ganization lines, although we have not planned 
an organization drive this fall. The carpen- 
ters in Warren have the most attractive meet- 
ings. Attendance at most union meetings is 
poor. George Gebhard is secretary of our local 
committee on education. A new local union of 
hod carriers has been organized. 


OREGON 


Portland—Gust Anderson: 


A committee of three has been appointed in 
conjunction with the officers of the Central Labor 
Council to work with a like committee from other 
sections to plan, to promote Promotional League 
meetings during the winter months in outlying 
sections of the city. This was done last year for 
about eight months with considerable success. 
This will help stimulate organization and a 
demand for the label, shop card and button. 
Women are employed in garment manufactur- 
ing and in laundries. Assistance to organize 
them is given whenever it presents itself. The 
secretary of the Central Labor Council has 
acted as secretary of the committee on educa- 
tion and all matters on education has been taken 
up with the Labor College director. A taxi 
drivers’ union has recently been organized with 
over 100 members. We have a Railroad 
Brotherhood National Bank here. The Labor 
Temple is owned by all the unions and is 
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operated through a Board of Directors elected 
by the various locals. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Duquesne.—J. A. Z. Stauffer: 


Painters, barbers, printers and carpenters 
have the best attended meetings. Women are 
employed as clerks, waitresses and in factories. 
Efforts are being made to bring them into the 
folds of the retail clerks. The carpenters are 
considering having their apprentices attend 
night school. Public school buildings can be 
used for this purpose. 


Greensburg—John McAdams: 


We have no central body here but the time is 
ripe to organize one. Stage workers make ef- 
forts to have their meetings interesting and 
attractive. So far, no plans are under way for 
workers’ education undertakings. 


Shenandoah—T. W. J. Bobbin: 


Our central body is planning an intensive 
membership drive beginning September 29 to 
last for a month. The mine workers have the 
best attendance at their meetings. All national 
organizers of the different crafts are trying 
to organize the women employed at cigar mak- 
ing, in bakeries, in stores and at garment mak- 
ing. Mr. John Hardy is secretary of our com- 
mittee on education. Our compulsory school at- 
tendance law is not enforced—there is lots of 
child labor in Pennsylvania. New unions cf 
barbers and cigar makers have been organized. 


Wilkesbarre—Henry Eatough: 


Women are employed in the silk mills, cigar 
and tobacco factories and garment manufactur- 
ing. Efforts are being made to organize the 
women in the silk mills. We have a very good 
compulsory school attendance law. Three new 
local unions of silk workers have been organ- 
ized, at Dupont, Duryea, and Pittston, Pa. 
Through our non-partisan political campaign 
committee, we are taking an active part in the 
coming election. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston—William E. Enter: 


All unions have about the same average of 
attendance. Efforts are being made to reorgan- 
ize women clerks. We are also trying to form 


a women’s auxiliary to the painters. Our com- 
pulsory school attendance law is very strictly 
administered. The barbers have reorganized 
their local union. 
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TENNESSEE 


Jackson. —W. L. Diffee: 


Our central body has under way plans for 
an organization drive. Carpenters and print- 
ing pressmen have the most attractive meetings, 
The advantages of organization are placed be- 
fore women employed in our dry goods stores, 
laundries and cafes. Our compulsory school 
attendance law is enforced through a truant 
officer. 


TEXAS 
Abilene —W. L. Hargrove: 


We are trying to organize retail clerks and 
garment workers and to strengthen all existing 
locals. Carpenters, painters, plasterers, barbers, 
cooks and waiters, brick masons, electricians, 
printers and plumbers all have plans to in- 
crease their membership. Our central body has 
not yet appointed a local committee on educa- 
tion. 

Austin—Fred Bernd: 


Plumbers and carpenters have initiated or- 
ganization drives. Theatrical stage employees 
and moving-picture operators have the best at- 
tended meetings. Efforts are being made to 
organize the women employed in the stores as 
clerks. The central body owns its own head- 
quarters. 


El Paso—James W. Sullivan: 


Chauffeurs and bakery and _ confectionery 
workers have initiated plans for an organiza- 
tion drive. The typographical union has the 
most attractive meetings. Every possible effort 
is being made to organize women workers in the 
laundries, stores, textile mills and garment fac- 


A new local union of bakery and con- 


tories. 
The 


fectionery workers has been organized. 
carpenters own their own headquarters. 


Galveston.—Eddie Delaney: 


Painters have the best attended meetings. 
We have no local committee on education. A 
new local union of auto mechanics was organ- 
ized. A local band called Union Band of Di- 
rectors has been formed with all building 
crafts represented on it. 


Mexia—J. W. Oneal: 


We are starting an organization drive for 
The barbers have the largest 


the coming year. 
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attendance at their meetings; our barbers’ 
union is the largest union here. This is a small 
town and consequently our unions have not a 
large membership. We have no central body. 
We have a compulsory school law but it is not 
strictly enforced. 


Orange.—W. R. Mayo: 


E. G. Davis is secretary of our local com- 
mittee on education. Our unions do not own 
their own headquarters. A new local of ma- 
chinists was organized and the meat cutters are 
making special efforts to organize a local here. 
Our compulsory school attendance law has very 
good enforcement. No efforts at present are 
being made to organize women workers in 
laundries, the bag factory and department 
stores. 


San Antonio—Sam Goodman: 


C. F. Russi is secretary of our local committee 
on education. Women are employed as gar- 
ment workers and in cigar making. I am doing 
the best I can to organize them in their crafts. 
Plumbers, tailors and chauffeurs have initiated 
organization drives. To some extent all our 
unions are trying to make their meetings in- 
teresting and attractive. Printers and barbers 
have the best attendance at their meetings. 


Wichita Falls —R. E. Newman: 


The carpenters and painters own their own 
headquarters. A new union of sheet-metal 
workers has been organized. We used the 
Labor Temple for our workers’ education 
classes. Our central body has plans under way 
for an organization drive. Painters, carpenters 
and plumbers have initiated membership drives. 
Cooks and waiters, painters and carpenters 
have the best attendance at their meetings. 


UTAH 
Ogden.—C. D. Selva: 


. Our culinary alliance, retail clerks and build- 
ing trades are planning an organization drive. 
Building trades and machinists have initiated 
membership movements. Meat cutters, garment 
workers and barbers have the best attended 
meetings. Street car employees make special 
efforts to have their meetings interesting and 
attractive. Efforts are being made to organize 
the women in the department stores. William 
Riggott is secretary of our local committee on 
education, Our children must attend school un- 
til 16 years of age. Our political campaign 
committee is still functioning. 


VERMONT 
Montpelier —Charles H. Reagan: 


The carpenters have the best attendance at 
their meetings. No organization movements 
are under way just now. There is not much 
spirit to organize among women workers here. 
Our barbers’ local union disbanded. 


VIRGINIA 
Roanoke.—M. T. Harris: 


Poor attendance at union meetings. Women 
are employed in the silk mills. A new local 
union of electricians was organized. We have 
compulsory school attendance. 


WASHINGTON 


Burlington.—C. E. Kelly: 


Labor’s first political candidate openly en- 
dorsed won by six votes in county. The car- 
penters have just bought an old school house 
and are remodeling it for their headquarters. 
The writer is secretary of our local committee 
on education. All children under 16 must at- 
tend school. Women are employed in canneries 
and seed houses, but as the work is only sea- 
sonal, they are hard to organize. The central 
body is assisting in organizing meat cutters, 
clerks and waiters. 


Tacoma.—C. O. Young: 


Central bodies are generally active on or- 
ganization work. All trades are active in secur- 
ing members. Building trades, culinary work- 
ers, garment workers, bakery workers and 
amusements trades have the best attendance at 
their meetings. Women workers with the ex- 
ception of culinary workers and garment trades 
workers show but little interest in organization. 
Washington has strict laws as regards school 
attendance. Four fishermen’s unions in Oregon 
have assured us of their intention to affiliate 
with the Seamen’s International Union. No 
unions have disbanded. We have Brotherhood 
banks at Seattle, Spokane and Tacoma. 


WISCONSIN 


Green Bay.—Rasmus Anderson: 


Our local non-partisan campaign committee 
is still functioning. We have no labor bank in 


this vicinity. Our compulsory school attend- 
ance law is being well enforced. No workers’ 
education plans are under way. Longshoremen 
and painters have the best attendance at their 


meetings. 
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Are Saw True to Yourself? 








Study that question. Read it again. 


It’s important to YOU! You believe in 


unions and union principles, don’t you? And you work under union condi- 
tions—earn your wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 


| 


O YOU know that the UNION 
LABEL is one of the biggest 
things with unions? Just think what 
the label means! It is an indication 
that the goods bearing it have been 
made under conditions for which 
YOU stand. It shows that the 
makers of those goods are paying 
the union scale, and often more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union 
principles and benefits YOU. 


Remember success for one helps 
for success of ALL unions! Co- 
operate with your brother workers 
in the clothing industry by demand- 
ing the union label on all your cloth- 
ing, shirts, collars and cuffs. 





VERY time you buy goods with 

the label, you strike a blow at 
unfair manufacturers, sweat-shops 
and prison workhouses. You help 
wipe out the products made by 
NON-UNION people—people who 
are working against YOU. 


Think, talk and push union la- 
beled products. You owe it to your- 
self—-for your own benefit! Make 
the union label as important as the 
price of an article. Get the habit 
and give it to your fellow-workers. 
Uplift the good cause and you uplift 
the welfare of yourself and your 
family. 





WATCH OUT 











FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 





The above label is stamped on 
Collars and Cuffs 





The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 


AUTHORITY OF 
. 








The above label is placed on Ready-to-Wear 
clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
workingmen’ s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT — OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House - 


New York 





